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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


ADOLFO FERRARL 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THH VOIOR FOR SINGING 


Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

««The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has spermnagupatiyocans into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction. ”*— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COREFORED BY FRANK MORI. 


London: Duncan meet & a. 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mokt, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
[2 PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 


Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
is ‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 


it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 

the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 

breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 

monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” — Pictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE STOLBERG LOZENCE. 


FOR vee AND ENRICHING THE My AND 
MOVING AFFECTIONS OF THE THROA 
“a ial se te en we've all of us heard.”—Punch, ane 21st, 1865, 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Actors, Singers, Clergymen, and all who are desirous of Improving and 
Invigorating their Voice for Singing or Public Speaking, should use this 
Lozenge. One trial will be sufficient to account for the great reputation it has 
sustained for so many years. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, 
&c. Bold in boxes, ls. 14d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 


“FLOWERS OF MEMORY.” 
) R HERBERT REEVES’ New Song, Poetry by J. Wxsroy, 


sung with great success by Mr Herbert REEVES in the Opera of Guy 
Mannering. Price 4s. 
London: DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“A pretty and unaffected little song, which does credit to the composer's 
taste and feeling. Oompass, E to F.”—The Queen, 


Just Published, 


BISOLDT’S 


NEW 


METHOD ror BEGINNERS on tHE PIANOFORTE. 
TEACHING 
TIME, TONE, AND TOUCH. 
Price 5s, net, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
* This is a compact and extremely useful rudimentary work.” —The Queen 


Just Published, 


BAW AR # ! 


Part Sona, with 
BARYTONE SOLO. 
Words from the German by LONGFELLOW, 
Music by 
WALTER C, HAY. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


N#Y SONGS $$ ae eae Poe ee 
































PASTORAL, in F and G (‘‘ SING, SING, BIRD IN THE WOOD ” ies io 
LEAVES OF AUTUMN. Poetry by L. N. FERRI a én as 
FAIR WAS MY LADY (“‘Com’ ERA BELLA”) ... wa 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W. 








Chappell & Co.'s 
PIANOFORTES, 


HAPPELL & CO’S STUDENTS PIANOFORTE. 
Compass, 5 Octaves, Check Action. 16 Guineas. In use at 
the principal Colleges and High Schools. 











(ares & CO’S TWENTY GUINEA PIANINO, 
Compass 63 Octaves, Trichord Treble, Check Action, Canadian 
Walnut Case. These Pianinos were awarded the Prize Medal at 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1865, with the following commendation :— 
‘Quality not sacrificed to cheapness, and excellence in Cottage 
Pianofortes.”— Vide Jurors’ Report. 





HAPPELL & COS BOUDOIR AND YACHT 


PIANINOS may be had in Thirty Varieties, from 30 to 
45 Guineas, 





 bggencben & C€O”S IRON-FRAMED OBLIQUE 
PIANINO, Trichord, Check Action, 7 Octaves, Solid Walnut 
Case, 35 Guineas ; Ebonized and Gilt, 38 Guineas. 





YHAPPELL & COS IRON-FRAMED COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





(ares & CO’S IRON-FRAMED CROSS - 
STRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





Hagenictone & CO’S IRON-FRAMED DOUBLE 
/ OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 60 


Guineas, 





‘er & CO.S OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE 
! GRAND, complete Iron Frame, with Iron Pin Plate, 
Patent Check Action, and Harmonic Dampers in Bass. ‘lhe 
most perfect instrument made. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 


100 Guineas. 





HAPPELL & COS MIGNON GRAND PIANO- 
' FORTE, complete Iron Frame, Perfect Check Action 
Rosewood, 80 Guineas ; Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES ON VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & COS PUBLICATIONS 





Price 10s. 6d. in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Edited by HENry HoLMEs, 
A New Edition of this renowned work, revised and improved, has just been 
published, in which the pages have been so arranged as to avoid objectionable 
turnings-over in the middle of passages, 


Twenty pages. Price 1s, each, 


BOOSEY’S VIOLIN MISCELLANY: 
27 Numbers, 
Containing Gems from BEETHOVEN, MozaRT, MENDELSSOHN, Operatic Airs, 
&c. List of Contents gratis. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S VIOLIN DUETS. 
MAZAS' 35 PROGRESSIVE DUETS (15 Easy, 11 Not Difficult, 9 Brilliant). 
Double Number, 1s, 6d. 
VIOTTI’S 6 DUETS. ls, 
PLEYEL’S 12 DUETS (6 “ered and 6 more Advanced). 1s. 
KALLIWODA’S 12 DUETS. 1s. 
Each work contains from 60 to 90 pages, with the tw two 0 parts i in separate books. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
OF THE SOIENCE OF MUSIC, HARMONY, AND COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 

The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
oF any that surpassit. Asa guide | to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 











New Editions, price 3s. 6d. each. 
PANSERON’S METHOD FOR 
MEZZO~SOPRANO. 

216 pages. 

NAVA’S METHOD FOR BARITONE. 
Edited and Translated by CHARLES SANTLEY. 200 pages, 


The above two matchless works are reduced in prices to place them within the 
reach of all Students. 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice a complete repertoire of the most celebrated Operatic 
Songs of the last hundred years, including many beautiful pieces unknown in 
this country, indispensable to Students and Amateurs of Operatic Music. All the 
songs are in the original keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 
‘*A more useful publication than these collections cannot be conceived.” 
Atheneum, 





SPLENDID PRESENTATION BOOK. 


SONGS OF THE DAY. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. Full music size, price 7s, 6d. 





Containing —_ oq 5 by Arthur Sullivan, F. H. Cowen, J. L. Molloy, Theo 


Marzials, J. L. Hatton, 
Gabriel, Dolores, Pinsuti, Frederic Clay, and other eminent Composers, 





Price 2s. 6d. each volume, paper covers ; 4s., cloth, gilt edges, 


THE ROYAL SONG BOOKS. 
A complete Encyclopedia of Vocal Music. 
SONGS OF ENGLAND. (2 vols.) SONGS OF GERMANY. 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND. | SONGS OF ITALY. 
SONGS OF IRELAND. SONGS OF SCANDINAVIA AND 
SONGS OF WALES. NORTHERN EUROPE. 
SONGS OF FRANCE. | SONGS OF EASTERN EUROPE. 
The above Volumes contain One Thousand Popular Ballads. 
BEETHOVEN'S SONGS. SCHUBERT'S SONGS, 
MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S SONGS, 
SCHUMANN’S SONGS. RUBINSTEIN’S VOCAL DUETS. 
All with German and English Words, 
HANDEL'S ORATORIO SONGS. SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 
HANDEL’S OPERA SONGS, (Italian Mezzo-Soprano and Contralto. 
and English Words.) SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. 
Tenor and Baritone. 


HUMOROUS SONGS. 
CHOICE DUETS FOR LADIES. 


MUSIC FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Upwards of 100 HYMNS, SONGS, and GAMES, 
With Full Explanations, for use in the sin ntaiosiis and — 2s. 6d., cloth. 








MODERN BALLADS. 
SACRED SONGS. | 





iss Wakefield, Hamilton Aidé, Louis Diehl, Virginia | 





NEWEST NUMBERS OF 
THE CHORALIST: 


Price One Penny each. 





No. | No. 
248 The Norse-King’s Bride .J.Trouselle | 255 Phillis’ Choice ,........Josiah Booth 
249 The Arethusa .......sssecee ose Shield | 256 John O'Grady Irist 
250 Phillida flouts me ......... Old Song | 257 The Bay of Biscay ....0.s0++ Davey 
251 The Harmonious Blacksmith | 258 Come let us all with one accord 

Handel | (Wedding March)...Mendelssohn 
252 The Flower Girl ...... Josiah Booth 259 Among the Lilies (Stephanie 
253 The White Squall ......... G. Barker | Gavotte) .oo....ceserrerreenes pate 
254 John Grumilli¢,.........ecceeeees Scotch | 260 The Macgregor’s Gathering . 

All 8.A.T.B. 
FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 

GEORGE FOX’S HAMILTON TIGHE ose ove ooo 1/0 
HENRY HOLMES' CHRISTMAS DAY. Words by KEBLE vets IB 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S PRODIGAL SO ct Nag) age. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S ON SHORE AND Re ora ae 2/6 
F. H. COWEN’S ROSE MAIDEN .... io te eee eas 
F. H. COWEN’S CORSAIR oes ooo ooo its ees sos 3/6 
F. HOWELL’S LAND OF PROMISE ww eee, 8 
F. HOWELL’S SONG OF THE MONTHS... oe eee vee woe vee 2/6 
KAPPEY’S PER MARE, PER TERRAM .., see coe toe eos . 3/0 





Forty pages, price 6d. 


THE FAMILY GLEE BOOK. 


A collection of Forty original and standard Part-songs, Glees, Rounds, &c., by 
eminent composers, in short score. 








Price 2s, each, or, in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series), Arranged by W. T. BEst. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BuRNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 
ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.’ 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 


Containing ag | Celebrated Anthems, In Numbers, One Penny each ; or, in 
One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem ‘for 
One Stamp. 


SHILLING ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND 


CANTATAS. 

MOUNT OF OLIVES. 
WALPURGIS NIGHT. 
BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN ©. 








HYMN OF PRAISE. 
HAYDN’S IMPERIAL MASS. 
GOUNOD’S ST. CECILE. 
MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS. 
ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER. 
JUDAS MACCABAUS. canada te TE DEUM. 
MESSIAH. ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 
BACH’S PASSION (MATTHEW). 1/6 CREATION, 


Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of MESSIAH and CREATION, price 1s. each. 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Edited by 81k JuLius BENEDICT. 








WEBBE’S MASS IN A, WEBBE'S MASS IN G. 
” MASS IN D. MISSA DE a 
” oe IN B FLAT. DUMONT’S MAI 
” MASS IN F. MISSA IN DOMINICIS, 
a MASS IN 0. MISSA PRO DEFUNCTIS. 
” MASS IN D MINOR. WESLEY'S GREGORIAN MASS 


Or, bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 58. 


BOOSEY & CO.’S CHURCH SERVICES. 





ROGERS IN D. 4d. COOKE IN G._6d. 
GIBBONS IN F.6d. JACKSON (of Exeter) IN F. 4d. 
ALDRICH IN G. 6d. IN E FLAT. 64. 


E 
| BOYCE AND ARNOLD IN A, 44. 
KING IN F. 4d, 
EBDON IN C, 6d. 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth, 


NARES IN F. 6d. 
CHILD IN G. 6d. 
BARROW IN F. 4d. 





ANDRE'S ORGAN BOOKS, 2 Vols, (92 ew. “ss fs .. each 6/0 
HESSE’8 ORGAN BOOKS. 2 Vols. Gh plone) .. pits Sate xe » 6/0 
SMART'S ORGAN BOOK. 12 pieces ak : < ie oe io 
SMART'S ORGAN STUDENT ves ae oe we =O 
SMART'S PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (60) oes aa oes os, ae 
HATTON’S ORGAN BOOK, 12 Pieces. a ses oo Oe 





FOR THE ORGAN. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S LOST CHORD and F. H. — BETTER 
LAND. er by Dr Spark. Price 2s. each 


LONDON: BOOSEY & C0., 295, REGENT STREET. 








Printed by HENDERSON, Rait, & SPALDING, at 3 and 5, Marylebone Lane, Oxford Street, in the Parish of Marylebone, in the County of Middlesex 
Published by Wi1i1am Duncan Davison, at the Office 244, Regent Btreet, Saturday; December 20, 1884, ‘ 
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‘(THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO S 
MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER 









SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Rege 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1884. 


4d. Unstamped. 
Paice { 5d. Stamped. 








LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


ORNING BALLAD CONCERT. 
SATURDAY NEXT. 


yoaaine BALLAD CONCERT, Sr James’s Hatt, on 


SaTurRDAY, Jan. 3, at Three o’clock. Artists: Mdme Valleria and Miss 
Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Eleanor Rees; Mr Edward 
Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Santiey. Violin~Mdme Norman- gO Mr 
Venables’ Choir. Oonductor—Mr SipnEy NaAyLor. Stalls, 7s.6d.; Tickets, 
4s., 38., 28., and 1s., of Austin, St James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent 


| SCHUBERT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT oli SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
FOUNDER 4 AND Drrector—HERR SCHUBERTH. 
HE 18H WINTER SEASON, 1884.—The next 
SOIREE MUSICALE, for the introduction ‘of rising young Artists, will 
be — announced, Prospectuses and particulars on application to 
244, Regent Street. H. G. HOPPER, Hon. Sec. 


LE JEUNE’S ‘‘ LIEBESLIED.” 
ERR SCHUBERTH will play Le Jeunz’s “ LIEBES- 


LIED ” for Violoncello and Pianoforte, at his Provincial Engagements on 
Dec. 27 & 30, 














Price 2s, nett. 
CHARLES SALAMAN’S NEW TENOR (OR SOPRANO) SONG, 


OVE’S LEGACY. 
Tue Worps By MALOOLM OHARLES SALAMAN. 
“This is a eye Gece dramatic song of rare beauty..... The composer 


has intensified teyont hte poem to the utmost, and in such a truly artistic style, 
eS ee in dramatic force seems possible.” —Orchestra and 


“A anage equal in every respect to his ‘I arise from dreams of thee.’”— Sunday 
imes, 
‘London : STANLEY Lucas, WEBER & Oo., 84, New Bond Street, W. 


CHARLES LANE HUTCHINGS, 


oF 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM STREET, NEW BOND ST., 
MUSIC PUBLISHER, 


EREBY GIVES PUBLIC NOTICE that the late firm of 
Hurcuines & Romer having been dissolved on the 30th April, 1884, he has 





noconnection with any ~ oc persons trading under the name of the late firm. 
Mr HUTCHINGS acquired urchase at the sale of the effects of ———- 
& Romer many of the valuabiy pyrights, and is prepared to supply them tot’ 


Trade and eantrana. 3 The eh 3 as wery include, amongst others, 
the operas MARITANA, LURLIN OSE OF CASTILLE, &ec., &0., and a 
great — of Signor TITO MATTEI'S Popular Compositions, Lists of which 
may be on re. ‘none 

E THE ADDRESS— 


HUTCHINGS & C co., 


BLENHEIM HOUSE, BLENHEIM rupee, NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


J. INGLEDEW, 
BRAMBACH, AND ieee ~~ gale 
SAXONY, 


BOHEMIA, 
EGS to offer ghee INSTRUMENTS, Brass and 
Military and other Bands supplied at very 





ri’s, FLUTES 
OTTIS, CONGERTINAS AOGORDRONS, BUGLES, TRUMPETS, 
HORNS, OHILDREN’S INSTRUMENTS in Complete Sets, &c. "Reserve parts 
of all Instruments, such as Strin; aati Stops, canon &c. The smallest 
orders will be promptly attend 


RGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER WAN TED for St 
George’s Parish Ohurch, Edinburgh, Besides being a good Organist, he 
must be tho hl} qualified to Train and Oonduct a Choir. Salary, £120, 
Applications, wit: timonials, to be sent to MITCHELL THOMSON, 7, Carlton 
Terrace, Edinburgh, who will furnish details of Duties, &c, 





ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


(For Families and Gentlemen), 
PARADE, MARGATE. 


LonG-EsTABLISHED, RENOWNED, ESTEEMED. 
Peculiars : 


Spacious Apartments, Cleanliness, Spoon, Comfort, Excellence, 
d Moderate ties 


TABLE D'HOTE, BILLARD, &e. LADIES’ COFFEE ROOM. 
EADING AND SMOKING ROOMS, 


The “RUBY nuBpARD” BOUVETTE, for High-Class Refreshments. 
G. WHITBREAD REEVE, Proprietor. 


ESSRS HUTCHINGS & ROMER beg to announce to 
the Music Trade and the Public that they have just published NEW and 

CHEAP EDITIONS of the following important Works :— 

LOYAL RESPONSES, containing 40 of the last compositions of the late FRANCES 
RIDLEY HAVERGAL, will now be issued in strong paper covers at 2s. 6d. net, 
and in cloth, 4s. net. 

THE ORGANIST’S CONTEMPORAINS. 37 Numbers now out, 2s. net. Each 
ae contains 25 —_— for the Organ or Harmonium, will be published 

containing six numbers, in strong paper covers, at 8s. net. 

MOORE'S 8 TMS MELODIES, arranged by Sir JoHN STEVENSON, Mus.Doc., 
and Sir H, R. Bisaop. The only complete edition, formerly published at 
One a will now be issued in paper covers, at 2s, 6d. net, and in cloth 


vobiis Vio VIOLIN SOHOOL, formerly published at 12s. net, is now issued at 


LAYLAND'S MODERN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
hitherto 6s., will now be issued at 4s. Half-price, 2s. 

LAYLAND’S HARMONIUM TUTOR, reduced from 5s. to3s., at half-price, 1s.6d. 

ORIVELLI’S COMPLETE ART bed SINGING, hitherto published at One 
Guinea, will be reduced to 12s. 

ROMER'S — OF SINGING vil be reduced from 10s, 6d. to 5s. Half- 


RISBLEY'S ELEMENTS OF MUSIO, Used at the College, Cheltenham. 
Hitherto published at 2s. net, will be issued at 1s. net. 


NEW Ler aye —— OF POPULAR SONGS. 





Now ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 





This popular work, 


@. eda. published a F, for contralto or bass voices, 


lished), in B flat, for contralto or bass voices. 

IN THEE IT TRUST; HANDEL, 4s. New Edition, in F, for mezzo-soprano or 
baritone. ‘‘ An exquisite melody, by Handel, wedded to the inspired verse 
of the late Frances Ridley Havergal. 

ee ALL ALONG; 1/7 

rano or baritone, 

SONG OF L OF LOVE ae gg by " R. Havera@at); F. Az, 4s, 
contralto or 


bass, 4s. 
A MERRY OHRISTMAS, by Frances RiptEy HavERGAL. 
DREAM — - ” ” 
ONE BY O ” ” 


LEY HAVERGAL, 3s, New Edition for 
New Edition for 


THE PILGRIMS SONG ” ” . 3s, Od. 
RESTING ” - 3s. Od. 
WHOM, HAVING NOT SEEN, WE LOVE ” . 3s, Od. 
MISS B BAVERGAL'S = SACRED SONGS. 

No,1. TELL IT OUT ... ee Is. 6d. 
» 2 ONLY FOR THEE Gentes we ee! ee ee 
» 3 BREAST THE WAVE , ae on a a 
» 4 GOLDEN HARPS .. “ ae a ee eee | 
» 5, PREOIOUS BLOOD OF "JESUS coe ete ese A R. 

6. WORTHY THE LAMB.. 1s. 6d. 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
ONLY ADDRESS—9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S “CARNIVAL OF VENICE.” 


Ms. BEATA FRANCIS will sing Sir Jozrvs Bevepict’s 
—— on “THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE,” at Budleigh-Salternot, 
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“VIENI LA BARCA.” 
\ DME F, GRANT and Miss ROWENA POUNDS will 
i sing GOLDBERG’s admired Duet, ‘‘ VIENI LA BARCA E PRONTA,” at 
Paddington, Dec. 30. 





“THE MESSAGE.” 
Mé& IVER M’KAY will sing Brumenruat’s admired Song, 
4 “THE MESSAGE,” at Mr Wallworth’s Soirée Musicale, on Wednesday, 
Jan, 14, 


# ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The NEW BUILDING and LADIES’ RESIDENT Department now open, 
facing Porchester Square, near the Royal Oak Railway Station, W., unsurpassed 
for appointments and facilities for study. 

The Conservatoire offers the Highest Class practical Education, Maging. Piano, 
Violin, &c., from £1 1s,, the Term commencing any day. Free Scholarships and 
Introductions awarded for the encouragement of talent. Concerts, Orchestra, 
and Choir weekly. Prospectus—Hon. Sec., 1, WESTBOURNE Park, Royal 


Oak, W. 
peoners CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS. 
MOST?S TWENTY MELODIES, with Italian and English 
Words. (8,000 copies sold.) 

An elegant volume, containing some of the most celebrated melodies by the 
eminent composer of the wor!d-famed Songs, ‘‘ For Ever and For Ever,” ‘ Good- 
bye,” “That Day,” ‘‘ Let it be Soon,” ‘‘ Ask Me No More,” &c, It will be one 
of the most admired Christmas Presents of this year. ie 

Published in Two Keys. Paper, 5s. net; bound, 7s. net. 
HRISTMAS MORN. A Musical Narrative, forming a 
volume, splendidly Illustrated on each page. Two Vocal and two Piano 
pare. with Chorus ad libitum. Words by H. HERSEE; Music by J. BURGMEIN. 
Net, 3s. 
E ROMAN DE PIERROT ET DE PIERETTE. Four 
Pianoforte Duets. By J. BuRGMEIN, Volume beautifully Illustrated on 
each page (75 pages). Net, 5s. 
E LIVRE DES SERENADES (The Book of Serenades), 
15 Characteristic Duets for Pianoforte. By J. BuR@MELN, and dedicated to 
Franz Liszt, Splendidly Illustrated. Net, 8s.; bound, 10s. 
IX TUSCAN FOLK SONGS. For Two Voices. Words 
by THEO. MARZIALS. Music by L. CaRAccioLo. Net, 2s. 6d. 
RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


RcoRvrs NEW DANCE MUSIC. 

fork EVER AND FOR EVER. Waltz on Tosrr’s 
celebrated Song. Net, 1s, 6d. 

\ Y DARLING. 











Waltz on P. Bucatossr’s Popular Songs, 
Net, 2s. 
HE LAST DREAM. Waltz on F. H. Cowsn’s world- 


famed Song, By CHaRLES GopFREY. Net, 2s. 
All published with splendidly Illustrated Cover. 
RIOORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOW’RET. 





Sona, 

Words by THOMAS HOOD. 
Music by 
WALTER C. HAY. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpiINas, CHANCERY LANE. 
URRENT ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 


practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 

Balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST 
repayable on demand, ? 

The Bank undertakes for its Oustomers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
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ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING 
Price 12s. i! 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Pri 


ce 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late Frank MokI, are invalu- 
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New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
[> PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 


Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Pictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
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Full Music Size, price 78. 
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THE STOLBERG LOZENGE. 
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SIR HERBERT OAKELEY’S OPENING ADDRESS 
To THE EpInBURGH ASSOCIATION FoR UNIVERSITY EDUCATION OF 
Women,* 

(Concluded from page 796. J 
It will be understood from what has been said that those rules of 
harmony which I hope to go through with you, though founded on 
nature, cannot quite be classed with scientific truth. They did 
not first exist, and afterwards the theorists and masters who made 
music. The framers of our laws came first, and wrote, following 
or developing those rules in their works. Slowly the art pro- 
gressed, but the main principles of harmony have remained the 
same, and time and use have confirmed their soundness. The old 
landmarks fixed by the wise Italian contrapuntists cannot be broken 
down with impunity, even in these latter days, when there are 
radicals in music as well as in other matters, who would revolu- 
tionize our musical system and constitution, and, abolishing customs 
and rules proved for ages safe and true, would introduce anarchy 
and confusion, From such blind guides, in music at all events, may 
my hearers be preserved. Far more perhaps than any other art, 
musical thought requires to be chastened and purified by adherence 
to certain canons or rules laid down by generations of thought. The 
art is creative, isolated, unlike any other. If you paint very oddly 
or incorrectly, there is nature to criticise and correct you. If you 
write very queer or insipid music, how shall your want of creative 
power, or may be of a sense of beauty, be brought home, or proven 
to you? Here there is no appeal to nature, and your critics cannot, 
asarule, show you technically why music is bad or good. The 
isolation and uniqueness of our art, its purity and simplicity, is 
thus alluded to by Goethe :—‘‘ In music,” he says, ‘‘we see most 
clearly the worth of art ; it requires no subject matter ; it is simply 
form and power.” And, as one of our own philosophers (Dr Mac- 
culloch) wrote,—‘‘It is styled a divine art with more truth than 
that phraseology often contains, for, as if the Creator’s own inven- 
tion, it is contingent on nothing. It is not a necessary result of 
any other arrangement in Creation ; it is a pure and po Frome ap- 


pointment, an independent invention connected with nothing else, 

and intended for a special end. Like the beauty produced through 

form and colour, it is an invention for the sake of those sentient 

beings whose organs of sense have also been constructed and adapted 

to feel it ; and though not eg | yet perfectly and extensively for 
i 


the happiness of man, It is a direct and arbitrary appointment for 
this end.” 

A study of harmony is almost necessary to those who would fully 
appreciate, or give an opinion of any value on music. Without 
knowledge of its principles, it is scarcely possible for any person to 
write three or four consecutive chords correctly. Its study is of 
great advantage to the executive or performing musician, and to 
those who only listen to music, even if they neither sing, play, nor 
compose. An appreciative pianiste comes to a chord which, as I 
have said, she finds highly effective, but why it is so she cannot ex- 
plain, nor can she really perceive the composer’s drift or technical 
adroitness in introducing that chord unless she knows its origin and 
its import. It may be the door through which, by a process called 
‘enharmonic change,” the composer can swiftly to a remote 
region of modulation, and by use of another chord can as swiftly 
return home again. It is scarcely possible without some know- 
ledge of harmony to/understand why composers express themselves 
as they do. You cannot without such knowledge give a reason for 
the musical belief that isin you. I propose to begin at the rudi- 
ments of musical theory, and to go on, step by step, to explain the 
chief chords in use. No text book is required; those who know 
nothing of harmony may begin without any previous attempts to un- 
ravel its supposed mysteries ; and those who already know something 
about it may have their knowledge brushed up; and if the subject 
has been entirely acquired by them from vob 44 it may be simpli- 
fied and made clearer by oral instruction. Those who join the c 
need only bring a note-book and small MS. music-book. 

In the ensuing course, the harmonious hours here will be varied 
by historical lectures, commencing with such music as was known 
to the Hebrews, 

In regard to woman’s sphere and work in music, interpretation 
rather than composition should be your aim. Anything remarkable 
in the “— of creative art has not emanated from lady-composers. 
Your work is rather to expound. I need not try to recount to you 
the names of illustrious female exponents of song and of instrumental 
music, for I should detain you here a long time in the attempt, but 
I may remind you of three of the greatest artistes in this or any age, 
Mdme Goldschmidt (the illustrious Jenny Lind), Mdme Schumann, 
and Mdme Norman-Néruda. You ought to play well, or perhaps 
only to yourselves, And listen well ; listen to every point; try to 





* Delivered recently in the Music class-room of the Edinburgh University. 





follow the modulations, the form, and to solve the composer’s mean- 
ing. He may be ‘‘discoursing most excellent musick,” but is 
scardtly understood, as a rule, by one-fourth of his audience. If 
yu fail to understand music of the best masters, rest assured that 
the fault is yours, not theirs, As in music, so in other matters, 
humility is generally to be found in proportion to the amount of 
knowledge possessed. 

For several reasons, music seems beyond others an art able to 
soothe the restless hurry, the overcrowded and overwrought life of 
this 19th century. Some are of opinion that the acmé in our art 
has been achieved, and that its masterpieces belong to the past. Be 
that as it may, there never was a time when masterpieces were so 
available, so accessible, so diffused. The improvement in musical 
printing and in manufactures has greatly increased facilities of 
obtaining both music and instruments, whilst the development of 
railways has brought whole orchestras to our doors. Few moderate- 
sized houses are now without a pianoforte. Such development and 
advance should be met by new aids to assist promulgation of musical 
art, and in the right direction—to prepare and tend the soil on 
which the seed is to be sown ; to endeavour to insure good quality 
as well as quantity, and, as it were, a good musical ‘‘ vintage.” 
The newest aid to this end, as far as you are concerned, is, I hope, 
inaugurated in this class-room to-day. For I remember no instance 
of a course of lectures on music to a Ladies’ Association from 4 
University Chair. Another way to aid the great advance of which 
I speak rests in great measure with those who may be pianists or 
vocalists ; I mean as to selection of music. In this respect there 
still is a very great difference in the British and German standard. 
The amount of trash played and sung in the home circle here, and 
in America, is incalculable, and this alone is a great hindrance to 
the spread of pure art. As an index of the public taste, it may be 
added that British musical publishers will tell young composers who 
offer a composition of real merit that it is ‘‘ too good ” for the public, 
and that something down to the present low level of popular taste 
alone will ‘‘ sell.” 

This low level is not reached by our public in any art but music, 
which still attracts the many for its weakness rather than for its 
strength. And it is very much in the power of lady instrumentalists 
and vocalists to improve a state of things so discreditable to national 
taste by more advised and judicious selection. One cause that has 
frequently prevented men from perceiving pure and intellectual 
beauty in music may be traced to their hearing, evening after even- 
ing, poor compositions indifferently performed. No wonder that in 
such circumstances many men of intellect are driven to a conclusion 
that the highest virtue in domestic music is to promote conversa- 
tion. But I would fain hope that many here present truly feel the 
beauty of the art, and that nothing said of its pre-eminence will 
seem like fanaticism or exaggeration. Let me, in conclusion, re- 
mind them and all of you (as I have urged here on a former occa- 
sion) that of all arts music is that alone which bears, even on its 
very surface, the stamp of its supernatural character, and the 
anticipation of its ps fe life. It is immaterial in its nature, and 
penetrates to the soul without the intervention of any corporeal 
medium. Other tine arts have their own special charms or their 
own characteristic properties towards the representation of the 
sublime and beautiful, but their relations are more with the material 
—their place on the earth. When the truths which they may serve 
to impress on the eye of faith shall have become visible realities, 
their mission may be over, and they may resign their office into the 
hands of that Queen of Arts who seems endowed with the capacities 
for discharging it when Time shall be no more. If, ladies, in the 
course of any lectures which may follow I should be able to bring 
home to you some of these truths, and to raise your views generally 
on an exceptional and noble subject, I shall not regret the respon- 
sible task this day undertaken and inaugurated. 








Royat AcADEMy oF Music.—The competition for the Westmore- 
land Scholarship took place on Friday, December 19th.- The 
examiners were Mtr Cox, Mr Fiori, and the Principal (chairman). 
There were 32 candidates, and the scholarship was awarded to Kate 
M’Krill.—The Balfe Scholarship was competed for on Saturday. 
The examiners were Messrs Banister, Davenport, Lunn, Prout, Dr 
Steggall, and the Principal (chairman). There were eight candidates, 
and the scholarship was awarded to Albert H. Fox. The Hine Gift 
was also competed for on Saturday with the same examiners, except- 
ing Dr Steggall. There were ten candidates, and the Gift was 
awarded to Arthur E. Godfrey. The Bonamy Dobree Prize was 
also competed fr on the same day. The examiners were Messrs 
‘augue Ven Biene, W. E. Whitehouse, G. Libotton, and the Prin- 
cipal (chairman). There were four candidates, and the prize was 
awarded to Ernest Burton. 
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GATES OF THE SEA.* 
Not the sluices by the sandy Dunes of the Dutchman: not the 
water-gates of the slimy canals of 
‘¢ 4 land that rides at anchor, and is moored ; 
In which they do not live, but go on board.” 
but Margate, Ramsgate, Kingsgate, and Westgate-on-Sea—the Sea 
Gates of breezy Thanet—the latter the youngest water-child of Kent, 
not sixteen by many years, but, like Marian of Benkendorf, in the 
Thuringian Mountains, ‘still growing.” 

Sea gates they are all, and let philologists wrangle as they may 
whether old Lambarde was right when he derived Thanet from 
“ moysted or watered,” visitors agree with that Grand Old Man in 
one point—they come to be moisted, and find their desire on the 
pleasant sands. 

Asfor Margate the Merry, despite the sneers of the would-be select, 
from Horace Walpole, the ‘‘man of gibes, and flouts, and jeers,”’ 
who, however, gave the watering-place, old in his time, the pre- 
cedence of all ‘‘ the Abigails in cast gowns that mimic the capital” 
to the superfine folk of the present day, who, like the 
‘* Marchioness,”’ are ‘‘ unacquainted with the taste of beer,” even 
that of Mr Cobb, ‘‘and mighty pretty tipple he makes,” says 
Thomas Ingoldsby, Margate has naught to fear so long as the returns 
of the Registrar-General prove her to be the health resort with the 
cleanest bill in all England. Go on to the fort and fill your lungs 
with more ozone in five minutes than you could get in a year in 
a London park. 

Right in the centre of the Parade, facing the harbour, commanding 
an almost endless view on the left, commencing with the new Marine 
Parade, and extending past Westgate to the Reculvers ; while on 
the right you have uninterrupted views of both the pier and the 
jetty with its catherine-wheel-shaped extension, affording one of the 
most delightful marine promenades on any part of the English coast, 
stands an imposing structure, in the French villa style of archi- 
tecture, very unlike any building in the locality, and therefore 
forming a conspicuous object as seen from the sea. This is the 
famous ‘‘ Royal York Hotel,” but so metamorphosed that it seems 
at first glance as though the old familiar ‘‘ York” had disappeared. 
As a matter of fact it still remains, but having, since the beginning 
of the present year, been almost entirely rebuilt and increased to 
double its former size, while its outward appearance has been com- 
pletely transformed and its internal arrangements so vastly im- 
proved, that it is no wonder it is now scarcely recognizablé by those 
most intimately acquainted with it in the past. 

Aye, well we knew it of old, long before any of its pert rivals had 
shown their spruce-looking, spick-and-span new faces. True it is 
that the ‘‘ Royal York ” has often in the past experienced many a 
change, but none so great or so thorough as its recent one, which 
internally and externally has been most stylish. Indeed, its former 
changes were more in name than appearance. I have ascertained 
that ‘‘ once upon a time” it was known as the “ Black Horse.” The 
leopard has never been known to change its spots, although it fre- 
quently indulges in a change of position ; but tor the ‘‘ Black Horse ” 
to become the ‘‘ White Hart” was a change indeed. This took 
place in 1739. In 1753 it forsook the rare and strange in natural 
history, and went in for astronomy, becoming now known as the 
‘*Star.” After being remodelled, it was again renamed—this time 
the ‘‘New Inn.” Under all these names it was often visited by 
persons of distinction on their way to and from Holland, to wit, 
William ITI., George I., Queen Caroline, wife of George IT., and the 
famous Duke of Marlborough on his way to and from his great 
campaigns. His Royal Highness the late Duke of York stayed here 
in 1793—it was then known as the ‘“‘New Inn”—when going to, 
and returning from, his expedition to Flanders. It was in respect 
of this memorable occasion that this famous hostelry was renamed 
the ‘‘ Royal York.” In 1798 Admiral Duncan selected the ‘‘ Royal 
York ” as his resting place when landing after his glorious victory 
over the Dutch fleet. But its interesting historical recollections do 
not stop here. One day in August, 1840, when mine host was the 
late Edward Wright, a party of about twenty persons landed from 
a steamboat then anchored off the coast, and they put up at the 
‘Royal York.” They represented themselves to be a pleasure 
party on a cruise round the coast. During their stay of about three 
days’ duration they were very restless at night-time, continually 
visiting each other's rooms. Amongst the things they took on shore 
with them was an eagle, which they caged in the old-fashioned 
larder of the hotel, and which then occupied a space at the end of 
and facing the entrance hall. During their brief stay at the hotel 
a visitor recognized the party, one of them being Prince Louis 
Napoleon, and another the famous old General Montholon. On 
taking their departure they invited Wright to breakfast with them 





* Reprinted from Society, August 19, 1882, 





on board their vessel. Their politeness to him when there, exceeded 
all his ideas and experience of courtesy. But his hosts presently 
betook themselves to their cabins and reappeared in a short time in 
full-dress military uniform ; their splendid appearance and military 
bearing so terrified their late host and whilom guest that at his 
earnest entreaty he was put ashore sans breakfast, sans ceremony. 

On that very day Prince Louis Napoleon made his rash and ill- 
advised attack on Bonkeges. - 

An authoress of ever-to-be-revered memory, writing last year of 
Margate, stated : 


“ The Hotel that interests me most is the ‘ Royal York,’ with its dull green 
blinds and verandahs, for it has reminiscences that to me are irresistibly 
attractive, of ‘ Bulwer ’—the inimitable Bulwer, whose ‘ Alice,’ and ‘ Ernest 
Maltravers” remain to my mind unequalled. Bulwer was a frequent visitor 
at the ‘ Royal York; ’ indeed, he wrote ‘ Night and Morning,’ and the greater 
part of ‘Kenelm Chillingley,’ within its walls. Therefore I look up at the 
house with a certain reverence. The hotel fronts the sea, and commands a 
splendid view of the sunset ; and Turner, who was never tired of studying the 
varied aspects of the sun sinking below the horizon, used to stop here con- 
tinually, revelling in the glorious aspect of Nature.” 


Amongst other celebrities of bygone days who frequented the 
“ Royal York” were the Countess of Blessington, Count D’Orsay, 
Lady Byron (widow of the —_ and her daughter, Lady King, and 
the Marquis of Hertford. More recently it has been, and continues 
to be, a favourite house of sojourn of numerous distinguished 
personages in Society, including members of the Peerage, the Legis- 
lature, the Judicial Bench, the Bar, the Church, the Stage, the 
Army, and, by no means least, of our great Merchant Princes. 

I find mention of the ‘‘ New Inn” in a book published in 1763 by 
J. Newby, entitled, ‘‘ A Description of the Isle of Thanet and par- 
ticularly of the Town of Margate.” He says: ‘‘ The principal house 
of entertainment, and which I have long used, is the ‘New Inn,’ 
kept by Mr Mitchener ; the accommodation of it with respect to 
neatness and good entertainment, can hardly fail to recommend it.” 
Mr Newby gives a list of the prices then charged for the provisions, 
from which I find that bread and cheese or butter was 1d., a ‘‘ Welch 
Rabbit” cost only 2d., while veal cutlets, mutton chops, and steaks 
were only 9d. Servant’s breakfast, dinner, or supper was charged 
at the extremely moderate price of 6d. A roasted or boiled pigeon 
could be had for 8d., or with bacon and greens for ls. A roasted or 
boiled chicken or fowl or duck was only 2s. ; a wild duck was 2s. 6d., 
but a teal was only 1s. 6d. You could havea plain roasted rabbit 
for 1s. 6d., or with onion sauce for 6d. extra. Only 3s. 6d. was 
charged for the neck of mutton, including broth, and if you preferred 
it roasted you could have it for half-a-crown, while for 3s. 6d. you 
could procure a shoulder of mutton, with dressing, and a leg of 
ditto, with ditto, for 4s. I can confidently vouch for the fact that 
the present proprietor, Mr G. W. Reeve, fully sustains the ancient 
reputation of the hotel ‘‘ with respect to neatness and good enter- 
tainment,” for a better-ordered, more comfortably-appointed hotel 
it has never been my lot, during a tolerably wide experience of 
extended travel, to fallin with. Although he is not able to iy 
a ‘‘ Welch Rabbit ” for 2d., nor a cooked chicken or duck for 2s., 
nor a ‘‘ neck of mutton, with broth,” for 2s. 6d., nor a leg for 4s., 
he nevertheless supplies a recherché table d’héte dinner, consisting of 
five seasonable courses of comestibles, admirably cooked, and a 
choice dessert, for 5s. 6d., and his wines are exquisite. Even this 
could not be done in the ‘‘ good old days,” and then there is a wide 
difference between the ‘‘shoulder of mutton, with dressing,” and 
the neatness of the inn of those times and the excellent dinner and 
luxurious hotel of the present. 

Hotel life is essentially home life; relieved of the troubles and 
anxieties of housekeeping, its domestic comforts are identical, its 
luxuries are often greater. Hotels invariably keep pace with the 
advance of Society. Luxuries of the period—that period when 
Malcolm Douglas, the Duke of Marlborough’s quartermaster, 
travelled post to Margate in twelve hours—were all attainable at 
the ‘‘ Black Horse,” just as those of the present day are attainable 
now at the ‘‘ Royal York.” Malcolm Douglas, bent on taking his 
ease at his ‘‘inn,” and blending pleasure with business, would select 
his chicken from the larder that faced him as he entered, and would 
order it to be boiled with bacon and greens, and then stride into the 
blue parlour and call for slippers wal brandy hot, and after dinner 
enjoy his bottle of port, and, in good time, being tired and heavy, 
repair to bed. Oh! that huge four-poster, curtained all round, and, 
oh! that mountain of down thereon. Now, all these things—the 
parlour, the four-poster, the down bed, &c.—are consigned to limbo, 
together with the tinder-box, the candles and tall candlesticks, the 
snuffers and trays, the flint-lock blunderbuss, and a pile of other 
indispensables ; and now a son of Mars would reach Margate from 
the Horse Guards in two hours, and, after slacking his thirst with 
iced soda and brandy, would have his hot bath, dress for the five- 
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course table d’héte, drink his champagne, and afterwards inspect the 
ladies on the promenades or at the Assembly Rooms, and retire to 
his bed, or rather his spring mattress and hair overlay spread on an 
uncurtained brass bedstead, and all without hurry or fatigue. 

So tenacious were, and are, the Margate people of innovation, 
that they have always opposed every re a improvement. The 
two coaches which in 1819 ran from London to the York Hotel daily 
in fourteen hours, and the Hoy, which landed its passengers 
opposite the York Hotel twice a week, after their voyage varyin 
from ten to seventy-two hours, were for a long time Fe 
sufficient accommodation. As an instance of the dread of the 
inhabitants of any accession to their numbers, it seems in that same 
year, when the Eclipse steam-vessel entered the harbour on its trial 
trip, the captain was refused entertainment at the York Hotel ; and 
afterwards Dr Jarvis was burnt in efligy because he planned a low- 
water landing jetty. Subsequently to this we find the purpose of 
the South-Eastern Railway Company to continue the railway direct 
from Minster to Margate was so unacceptable to the inhabitants 
that the sey was abandoned, and the line continued to Ramsgate 
only. Margate remained for several years without a railway; and 
even now the townsfolk proper prefer narrow streets and enclosed 
spaces rather than venture on improvements. Still, in spite of 
all opposition, improvements have been made, and there are now two 
lines of railway, which run to the town twenty-eight trains daily ; 
and there are also two steamboats bringing hundreds by water. 

‘Let us take a walk down Fleet Street,” said the brusque and 
burly one who owes his fame to Boswell, and let us stroll to 
Dandelion say we, then by St Peter’s, and, halting at the ‘‘ Admiral 
Digby,” enjoy a pleasant rest at that most sequestered of inns, and 
look over Kingsgate ; think of the good old smuggling days and 
brush up our Latinity, if any survives, as we look on the modern 
ruins of Kingsgate, the resuscitation of the Formian Villa of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero at Baix. If we are here on Restoration Day so much 
the better, for at this Gate of the Kings landed the Second Charles 
and James ; if not, we can compare the founder of the Ruins with 
the Royal George of the Virginia Water antiques. 

‘* Old and abused by each venal friend, 
Here Holland formed the pious resolution 
To smuggle for a few years and strive to mend 
A broken character and constitution.” 

Then on to Broadstairs, and call up memories of two great 
residents who loved it well—Charles Dickens, the Wizard of Kent, 
who sketched most of his scenes in the ‘Garden of England,” and 
of him, scholar, art-critic, and man of the world, Nicholas, Cardinal 
Wiseman, of whom Vanity Fair once said, drawing a comparison 
between him and his successor in the See, ‘‘I prefer the ber past 
to the emaciated present.” To Broadstairs, from 1837, for some 
fifteen years came Charles Dickens. When writing Pickwick he 
lived at No. 12 in the High Street, through 1840 at Lawn House on 
the Kingsgate Road, in June and again in September, when he set 
down on paper the story of Little Nell, the humours of Codlin and 
Short, of Dick Swiveller, and the Marchioness, of Mrs Jarley and 
the deeds of the delightful trio, Sampson Brass, Attorney-at-law, 
and Gentleman by Act of Parliament, Quilp and Sally B—not the 
Doiia Sol, she had not been as yet invented, until in 1851 at Fort 
House he sketched out the story by the name of which the place is 
now known, Bleak House. 

We have now reached Ramsgate the Royal, whose sands still 
survive, despite the encroachments of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover. What they were Mr Frith tells us in his picture known to 
every subscriber of the Art Union of London, and what they are 
p one of the most vivid of the many sketches made by the Gavarni 
of London, Mr Fred Barnard. Here the Ethiopian who performs 
anywhere, out of or in town, bangs his banjo and beats his bones 
the loudest, here the troubadour who is anything but enchanting 
sings his dolefullest ditties to the twanging of his guitar, here the 


ss Bricks of Babylon tie themselves in knots, and here 
poor Paillasse makes his hay while the sun shines and the tide is 
out. 


But as for walks, rides, and sails, why each Sea Gate furnishes 
them in abundance. Are you for the eastern Lyonesse, the lost 
lands of King Harold’s father, the Goodwins? You may picnic 
occasionally, if so inclined, on those dreaded shoals. You may sail 
to the Reculvers, and call up the legend of the “Twin Birchington 
Brothers,” who must have been the progenitors of Mr Harry 
Leigh’s “ Twins,” and 

*¢ Mark on the hill 
Overhanging the sea, the ‘twin towers’ raised then 

By ‘ Robert and Richard, those two pretty men.’ ” 
_For walks you have St Lawrence, then Minster, the pretty 
Village with its fine old church and spreading chesnut-tree over- 
hanging the road ; and, if in Minster mind, you must agree that it 


was the first church founded by St Augustine in England, as in 
Canterbury you must accept St Martin’s, where, in the Roper Vault, 
rests the headless body of the great Chancellor, Sir Thomas More. 

._In truth, however, it would seem the Monasterians are right. Have 
“we not Westminster or St Peter’s, Eastminster or St. Paul’s, York 
Minster, and many another. Then Pegwell Bay, where Mrs Brown 
and Miss Thompson had such a day of it, Pegwell the tomb of 
shrimps, the inferno of donkeys. 

The North and South Foreland, pleasant walks both, by the cliff’s 
edge, with the beryl waves dancing in. Worth while to see the 
twin electric lights of the South Foreland you have noted so often as 
you caught sight of the Varne lightship, saw the ruddy glow of 
Dungeness, and watched Cape Grisnez twinkling as if winking at 
the English twins. Then from Margate what pleasanter drive, 
behind four good horses, can there be than in the guise of a pilgrim 
to Canterbury? Here near Acol is the chalk pit known as ‘“‘the 
Smuggler’s Leap,”’ where— 

* You may see, if you will, the Ghost of Old Gill 
Grasping the Ghost of Smuggler Bill, 
And the Ghost of the dapple-grey lying between ’em— 
I'm told so—I can’t say I know one who’s seem’em!” 

Then Sarre, cross the Stour and out of the Isle of Thanet. 
Canterbury is a day in itself with the grand old Cathedral, with its 
tombs of the Black Prince and the Fourth Henry, and the Chapel of 
St Benedict where ‘‘ Fitzurse and De Morville, and Brito and Tracy ” 
worked their wicked will on Saint Thomas a Beckett, with the 
King’s School and its Norman Staircase, St Augustine’s, the Dane 
John, St Martin’s, the Entry Dark, and the ghost of Nelly Cook. Or 
again you may endeavour to fit in some houses with those in which 
lived Mr Wickfield and Dr Strong and his daughter. 

Should you wish to extend your rambles, where will you in all 
“the Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee,” find one so utterly defunct as 
Sandwich, with its grass-grown streets and Fishergate, through 
which no fisher ever passes, or look on the Downs from Deal, or 
visit the fifth quarter of the globe—teste Mrs Botherby. ‘‘The 
world, according to the best geographers, is divided into Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and Romney Marsh,” and if the weather be 
favourable—i.e., stormy—you may still see a witch ‘‘ weathering 
Dungeness Point in an eggshell, or careering on her broomstick over 
Dymchurech Wall.” ' 

As for reaching the ‘‘ Gates of the Sea,” who needs telling? Are 
you a sailor? Take your General Steam Navigation from London 
Bridge. Are you not? the S. E. and L, C. and D. are ready to 
embrace you. A Granville Express is the nearest approach to 
“*greased lightning” we make this side of Mr Phineas Taylor 
Barnum’s truthful country. It was different when John Taylor 
made his “‘ Certaine Travailes of an uncertaine Journey.” 

“Th year Sixteen fifty with three added 
Old Tib my mare and I, a journey gadded 
I London left, the 9 Day I remember 
Of August, neer three week before September.” 
This was in 1653, and worthy John did not get further in nearly 
a month's gadding than Deal, where 
‘* The people said that guns did bounce and thump 
Betwixt our English Ships and Dutch Van Trump ; 
At Rumney and Hide they were in sight 
Folks heard the drums to beat and saw the fight. 

Then one brings up that scene on Shooter’s Hill in The Tale of 
Two Cities, with the coach slowly floundering up-hill, and the guard 
with blunderbuss ready. It was needful in those days, for ‘‘ Golden 
Farmers” and other Knights of the Road were plentiful on Black- 
heath and Bexley. But coaches, Margate hoys, even Captain 
Large’s Royal George or the Red Rover, are as much things of the 
past as the old proverb 

“* When England wrings 
The Island sings.” 

If a wet season the host and hostesses in breezy Thanet, should they 
sing at all, sing small, and we can enjoy our dips and run up to town 
for business, and after business run down for dinner with speedy 
ease or easy speed. Now 

Ramsgate herrings, Peter’s lings, 

Broadstairs scrubs and Margate Kings. ; 
have been all spoken of. The island has an old reputation, for Julius 


Ceesar said, 


¢ 


Fair Thanet is in view 

An isle well-known to fame, : 
But her fame in those days was ignorance to the ‘bold advertise- 
ment ” given in these times to the GATES oF THE SEA. 


From ‘‘ Society,” August 26th, 1882. 





I forgot to mention last week, when writing about the “Gates of 
the Sea,” a very popular little rendezvous at Margate, especially 
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just before lunch time. I allude to the cosiest and prettiest of little 
bars that good taste could create or devise. It is called ‘‘ The 
Ruby,” and adjoins the Royal York Hotel. If you happen to drop 
in here after your morning stroll on the Extension or the Fort you 
will be sure to find some choice souls indulging in S. and B., ora 
foaming tankard of the Best of Bitter Beer, or, perchance, if their 
taste is even more luxurious, quaffing a — beaker of Cham- 
pagne. The genial host of the Royal York, Mr G. W. Reeve, keeps 
the best of everything, and as his charges are moderate, while all 
the surroundings and ‘‘ fixings,” as our American cousins would say, 
are so comiastabde, it is small wonder they are so well appreciated. 
MERCATOR. 


—()—— 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


At the Students’ Orchestral Concert, held on Friday afternoon, 
December 19, in St James's Hall, a very large audience assembled 
to give éclat to an entertainment which in itself had something of a 
festival character. Indeed, concerts given at the present time of 
year by musical academies, colleges, and schools, are becoming, with 
a certain portion of society, quite musical events of the mid-winter 
season. At any time, however, the efforts of young musicians 
engaging in public rivalry call forth responses from auditors ever 
ready to rejoice with the strong, encourage the timid, and sym- 
pathise with the many who altogether miss the laurel. On Friday 
the audience was particularly enthusiastic. Few could remain 
insensible to the influence of that current of life which runs through 
all branches of the institution. Sir George Macfarren has infused 
into it the vigour of his own character. A full band, composed 
entirely of past or present students and academy professors, led by 
Mr Francis Ralph, and conducted by Mr William Shakespeare, 
performed orchestral duties throughout the afternoon in ad- 
mirable style. The same may be said of the chorus, which 
had, however, extraneous aid in the tenor and bass depart- 
ments. The united force had a work worthy of their attention 
in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s sacred cantata, The Prodigal Son. Had 
there been flaws in the rendering of this beautiful composition the 
cause would certainly not have been want of will; but ability was 
happily joined to good intentions, and the result was a perfect 
success. Mention should be made of valuable services contributed 
by the pupils acting as principal singers, Miss Winifred Payne, Miss 
Janet Russell, Miss Frances Harrison, Mr Hirwen Jones, and Mr 
Lucas Williams—the last-named must specially be congratulated 
upon a fine delivery of the recitative and air, ‘‘ Bring forth the best 
robe.” At the conclusion of the cantata, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
summoned from the body of the hall to the platform, received 
rapturous plaudits from the audience as well as from occupants of 
the orchestra. It was pleasant to witness interchanges of com- 
pliment between performers and composer—undoubted signs of an 
esprit de corps animating the entire body. In the course of the 
afternoon two examples were brought forward of original work by 
scholars, J. B. Knott’s setting of Shelley’s often appropriated 
stanzas, ‘‘I arise from dreams of thee,” indicates by suitable melody 
and co-ordinate orchestral themes that the writer has fancy and 
capability. When sung as it was on Friday by Miss Marie 
Etherington, it cannot fail to make an impression. A duet, ‘‘ Rosy 
childhood,” by C. 8. Macpherson (Balfe scholar), asserted the 
author’s power to mould phrases into an agreeable form. The strains 
allotted the ’cello and viola are particularly graceful. Through 
nervousness of one of the executants the success of Mr Macpherson’s 
duet was impaired. A similar weakness overtaking the young lady 
who essayed Sterndale Bennett’s pianoforte Caprice in E, prevented 
full manifestation of her acquirements. But no such thing inter- 
posed to damage the success of the ‘‘Sterndale Bennett scholar,” 
Septimus Webbe. This young gentleman played in capital 
style the allegro from Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in G. 
For so young a performer his accent is remarkably firm 
and sure; perhaps the force and regularity of beat caused 
a certain tightness of phrasing that was perceptible. Miss Alice 
Bocquet’s mezzo-soprano voice had full scope for display in the air 
from ‘‘St Mary Magdalene,” by Dr Stainer; and Mr J. Barker's 
deep notes were heard to advantage in Mozart’s ‘Qui sdegno.” It 
is seldom the low phrases are given with such certainty. 
Meyerbeer’s muse supplied themes to Miss Eddison, who pleasantly 
sang ‘‘ Roberto, o tu che’ io adoro” (Roberto il Diarolo), to Miss Kate 
M’krill, who warbled the ornate passages in the leading part of the 
quartetto, ‘‘O vago suol” (Gi Ugonotti), and to Mr Charles Copland, 
who displayed a good baritone voice in ‘‘Sei vendicata” (Dinorah). 
Verdi's tunefulness afforded Mrs Wilson-Osman in ‘Caro nome ” 
(Rigoletto) a chance of distinction that was not missed by the clever 
vocalist. Mr Harold Thomas’s overture, ‘Mountain, Lake, and 
Moorland,” concluded the concert, which, in its entirety, was con- 








ducted with great ability by Mr William Shakespeare. We could 
not but refer the delicacy of the orchestral accompaniments to the 
several songs to the vocal training the conductor himself had received. 
—L. T. 


We subjoin the programme in extenso. 

Sacred cantata, Zhe Prodigal Son (Sir Arthur Sullivan)—the solo 

rts by Miss Kate Winifred Payne, Miss Janet Russell, Miss 
Headed Harrison, Mr Hirwen Jones, and Mr Lucas Williams ; 
Caprice, in E, Op. 22 (Sir W. Sterndale Bennett)—pianoforte, Miss 
Alice Dyer; Air, “‘ Happy art thou, Magdalena,” S¢ Mary Magda- 
lene (Stainer)—Miss Alice Bocquet ; Serenade (MS.), ‘‘I arise from 
dreams of thee” (T. B. Knott, student)—Miss Marie ering 7g ; 
Aria, “Qui sdegno,” J// Flauto Maygico (Mozart)—Sarastro, Mr J. 
Barker ; Allegro, from Concerto in G, Op. 58 (Beethoven)—piano- 
forte, Mr Septimus B. Webbe, Sterndale Bennett scholar; Duet 
(MS.) ‘* Rosy childhood” (C. 8. Macpherson, Balfe scholar)—Miss 
Marie Etherington and Mr Walter Mackay; Aria, ‘‘ Roberto, o tu 
ch’io adoro,” Roberto il Diavolo (Meyerbeer)—Isabella, Miss Eddison ; 
Quartetto, ‘*O vago suol,” Gli Ugonotti ae eee 
Miss Kate M’Krill—Urbano, Mrs Wilson-Osman—Dame ’onore, 
Miss Effie Chapuy and Miss Augusta Arnold ; Aria, “Sei vendicata,” 
Dinorah (Meyerbeer)—Hoel, Mr Charles Copland ; Aria, ‘‘ Caro 
nome,” Rigoletto (Verdi)—Gilda, Mrs Wilson-Osman; Overture, 
‘*Mountain, Lake, and Moorland ” (Harold Thomas). 


—vo——- 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Mr Cowen’s New SYMPHONY. 

One of the most interesting performances of the winter series of 
the Crystal Palace concerts, at the present time suspended for the 
Christmas holidays, was given on Saturday afternoon, when, in the 
temporary absence of Mr Manns, Mr F. H. Cowen occupied the 
place of conductor. For such a place Mr Cowen has more than 
once shown his eminent qualification, and it is one of the anomalies 
of our musical life that so distinguished a musician should not have 
more frequent opportunities o Se as the leader of an 
orchestra in London. On Saturday Mr Cowen conducted the entire 
programme without a score, a feat of memory which, if of no great 
value in itself, shows, at all events, that he must have made the 
music thoroughly his own. Part of that music was, it is true, 
written by himself. The chief item of the programme was Mr 
Cowen’s so-called ‘‘ Welsh” Symphony, produced at the sixth con- 
cert of the last Philharmonic season, and fully commented upon b 
us on that occasion. It will be sufficient to repeat that, although 
inferior in imaginative qualities to its predecessor, the “Scandinavian” 
Symphony, the new work reflects high credit on its composer's 
talent. ‘The delicate handling of instrumental effects, the fire and 
melodious breadth of the opening and final allegri, the dreamy 
beauty of the slow movement—all this places the ‘‘ Welsh” Sym- 
phony on a par with the best contemporary work in music. Only 
the scherzo is feeble in structure and wanting in character, and 
should, if possible, be re-written before the composer commits his 
score to print. ‘The other movements are replete with that national 
colouring from which the Symphony derives its name. The general 
character—although by no means the actual notes of the melodies— 
and the ago od rhythmical turn at the end of most of them are so 
essentially Welsh that it is a matter for surprise how any person in 
the least familiar with national airs could have mistaken them for 
Scotch. Seeing that the Welsh and the Scotch belong to the same 
Celtic race, the characteristics of their popular tunes and dances 
are singularly unlike each other—as different, indeed, as are their 
national instruments, from the tonal qualities of which those 
pie, doubt, derive their characteristics of harmony and melody. 
—Times. 








ree the artists at a concert recently organized for a charitable 

[toe and y the Press of Berlin, a young Belgian, Arthur Wilford, 
—— himself in the double capacity of composer and 
pianist. 

MDLLE VAN Zanpt At St Peterspurcu.—It will be remembered 
that Mdlle Van Zandt was a short time ago the victim of a mean 
calumny on the part of certain Paris newspapers. Since then she 
has gone to St Petersburgh to fulfil a temporary engagement. 
It was expected that the Russian public would avenge the want of 
courtesy shown in Paris towards this charming and talented singer, 
and this expectation has been amply realized. A telegram from St 
Petersburgh announces that Mdlle Van Zandt has made her début 
there, that the Emperor, the Empress, and the whole Court were 
present, and that the enthusiasm which she evoked exceeded any- 
thing seen for years, Mdlle Van Zandt was recalled thirty times. 
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A LETTER FROM KARL FORMES. 
(To the Editor of the ‘American Art Journal.” ) 


Will you kindly grant me a little space in your internationally- 
read columns? As many remarks have been made lately in regard 
to Maurice Strakosch’s article to the London J'imes, which appeared 
also in your valued journal, in reference to Mdme Patti’s musical 
training, &c., some of those remarks being sarcastic, almost question- 
ing Mr Strakosch’s veracity, I feel myself called upon, in justice to 
my old friend Maurice, to say a few words upon this subject. I 
know positively that every word said by Mr Strakosch in that 
article is positively and strictly a fact. 

Mdme Patti owes her great successes to the training, tuition, and 
management of Strakosch, In 1860, when the Prince of Wales 
visited Philadelphia, Martha was given in his honour at the 
Academy of Music, in that city ; Adelina Patti, the late lamented 
Brignoli, and I were in the cast. I believe that was Patti’s second 
appearance in opera. 

According to my advice, Strakosch took his pupil to London, 
where she made her début in Sonnambula, at the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden, of which company I was then a member. 
Her singing was received very coolly during the first and second 
acts. During the third act, when, after crossing the bridge, she 
knelt down and sang the prayer, the whole house was electrified 
and roused from lethargy to the wildest enthusiasm. 

After that success she was engaged by the late Frederick Gye as 
a member of the company, at the salary mentioned by Strakosch, 
£150 per month, After the season Mr Smith, manager of the Drury 
Lane Theatre, and Mr Knowles, of the Royal Theatre, Manchester, 
made Adelina Patti offers to sing in concerts through England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, for which tours she was to have received (if I recollect 
aright) £3,000 for four months. Mr Gye, hearing of these offers, paid 
Patti not to sing during the winter. She retired to Paris, passing 
the winter studying under Strakosch, and preparing, with his aid, for 
the London opera season, until spring, when she returned to the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden. Her subsequent engagements in 
London, Paris, and St Petersburgh Mdme Patti owes to the indefatig- 
able exertions of Maurice Strakosch, whom, during my long acquaint- 
ance with him, I have ever found to be one of the best of managers, 
a truly honest man, in short, a gentleman in every sense of the word. 
—I am sincerely yours, Karu ForMEs. 

San Francisco, November 11th, 1884. 


—o—— 


FOREIGN BUDGET. 
(From Correspondents.) 

BrussELs.—The revival of Herold’s Pré-aux Clercs has failed to 

rove very successful at the Théatre de la Monnaie, though the cast 

cludes Mdme Vaillant-Couturier, Mdlles Hamann and Legault, 
MM. Delaquerriére and Soulacroix. Nor has a one-act quasi 
novelty, Le 7'résor, first produced at Angiers, been altogether for- 
tunate. The words are by M. Frangois Coppé, and the music by 
M. Lefebvre. The great fault of the music is its want of animation 
and diversity.—There were recently four candidates for the manage- 
ment of the Monnaie, from which MM. Stoumon and Calabrési 
shortly retire. They are: M. Bernard, ex-manager of the Grand- 
Théatre, Marseilles ; M. Campocasso, who has already been manager 
of the Monnaie, having preceded MM. Stoumon and Calabrési ; 
Verdhurt-Fétis, a native of Namur, who has appeared as baritone 
in various French theatres, and is now professor of singing in this 
capital ; and M. Warot, formerly engaged at the Monnaie, and at 
present tenore robusto of the Theatre Royal, Antwerp. 

DresDEN.—The programme of the first concert given this season 
by the Tonkiinstlerverein contained, besides Mozart’s Grand Duo 

mcertant for Piano and Clarionet, and the Septet, Op. 26, an 
entirely new work, a Pianoforte Quintet by A. Klughardt, The 
novelty was thoroughly successful. 

Buenos Ayres.—The Teatro Colon has been closed some time 
after a very satisfactory season, of which the principal attractions 
were Sefiorita Teodorini, Signori Tamagno and Tamburlini. The public 
have since patronised liberally the Teatro Nacional, where comic 
and buffo operas, such as Le Donne Curiose, Napoli di Carnevale, 
L’ Amico di Casa, Mdme Angét, Boccaccio, &c., are the fare provided. 
Several concerts have been given for the relief of the sufferers by 








An Italian choral association, called the 
Donizetti Association, has been founded, Highly indicative of the 


the late inundations. 


present state of things here is a paragraph in the rules to the effect 
that no one is allowed to discuss political subjects at the meetings of 
the members. 

Vienna.—Herr Frappart is getting up, at the Imperial Opera- 
house, a ballet ietinten to sec | the Desdannens of the 
Viennese Waltz in Dancing and Music.” This ballet will consist of 
three parts: one embracing the period of Mozart; one, that of 
Lanner and Strauss ; and one, the present. In the second part will 
be introduced scenes from the yt ce in former days, while the 
last will be laid in the Prater, and conclude with a waltz by Strauss. 
Each part will contain a number of popular Viennese types, charac- 
teristic of the particular period, and an effort will be made to 
connect the various parts with each other. In order, moreover, to 
avoid sameness, other dances—arising naturally out of the story, 
however—such as menuets, gavottes, and polkas, will be introduced. 
Another ballet accepted is that entitled Die Rebe, for which Anton 
Rubinstein has composed the music, but it will not be given till next 
season, when it will share the bill with the same composer’s one-act 
opera, Der Papagei, lately produced for the first time at the Stadt- 
theater, Hamburgh. 

CREFELD.—A local paper thus takes certain patrons of the lyric 
drama here to task : ‘‘ We must notice the cracking of nuts in the 
Theatre, a practice which diverts the attention of the public and 
often interferes most materially with the performance. But 
formerly the practice appeared to be a ‘privilege’ of the gallery 
public ; lately, however, it has manifested itself in the stalls. For 
instance, during the performance of Wilhelm Tell several persons in 
the foremost rows of that part of the house kept on cracking nuts 
and crushing the shells under their feet so continuously that the 
artists were frequently interrupted and sometimes even stopped in 
their performance. Some years ago the police issued regulations 
against the nuisance. These regulations are still valid, and should 
be strictly enforced, so that those who persist, despite the prohibi- 
tion, in cracking nuts during the performance, may most assuredly 
be at once ejected from the Theatre.” That the crackers will richly 
deserve their fate not even a Barcelonese would probably deny. 

StockHotm.—Richard Andersson, formerly a pupil, more particu- 
larly of Professor Bath, at the Royal High School, Berlin, returned 
lately, after an eight-years’ sojourn in that capital, to this his native 

lace, and took part in the Second Symphonic Concert at the 
Theatre Royal. He was greatly ap Mn for his ae of 
Chopin’s Concerto in E minor. In ail probelility he will settle here 
and devote himself to teaching. 

BERLIN. — Meyerbeer’s Prophéte was given on the 9th inst. for the 
200th time at the Royal age Mdme Sachse-Hofmeister 
being Bertha ; Mdlle von Ghilany, Fides ; and Herr Niemann, Jean 
de Leyde. The original representatives of these parts at the Royal 
Operahouse on the 28th October, 1850, were Luise Koster, Pauline 
Viardot, and Tichatscheck. An elaborate ballet, Das Rosenfest der 
Kénigen, will be introduced in the third act of Nesslers’ Trompeter 
von Sikkingen, which is to be performed on New Year’s Eve. On 
the 10th inst. Herr von Hiilsen, Intendant-General of the Theatres 
Royal, entered his seventieth year.—Electric lighting has now been 
extended at Kroll’s Theatre to the stage.—Heinrich Hofmann is 
setting a libretto founded on Moreto’s well-known comedy, Dofia 
Diana. He has also been commissioned by the Senate of the Royal 
Academy to write the music for chorus and orchestra to be performed 
before that body on the 22nd March, the Emperor’s birthday.— 
Emile Sauret has returned here from a highly successful tour in 
South Germany and the Rhenish Provinces.—There have been 
numerous concerts, the principal ones being those of the Philhar- 
monic Society and Professor Kullak’s Neue Akademie der Tonkunst. 
—Besides the Royal Operahouse and Theatre Royal, Berlin possesses, 
according to Entsch’s Biihnen-Almanach, 17 theatres, namely : 1. 
Das Deutsche Theater, till 1883 known as the Friedrich-Wilhelm- 
stidtisches Theater, contains 1,000 persons ; 2. the Wallner-Theater 
1,415 persons; 3. the Victoria-Theater, 1,432 persons ; 4. Kroll’s 
Theater, 3,000 persons ; 5. the Presidenz-Theater, 670 persons ; 6. 

the new Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches-Theater, formerly the Wolt- 
ersdorff Theater, 1,450 persons ; 7. the Walhalla-Operetten-Theater, 
1,900 persons; 8. the Belle-Alliance-Theater 1,600 persons; 9. the 
Ostend-Theater, 1,400 persons; 10. the Central-Theater, 900 persons ; 
11. the Luisenstadtisches-Theater, 1,500 persons; 12. the Konig- 
stiidtisches-Theater, 1,500 persons; 13. the Alhambra-Theater, 1,700 
persons ; 14, the American-Theater, 750 persons ; 15. the Vaudeville- 
Theater, capacity not given; 16. the Sommer-Theater (in the Prater), 
capacity not given ; 17. the Sommer-Theater (in the Schweitzergar- 
ten), 7,000 persons. Thus, as the Royal Operahouse holds 1,740 
persons, pl the Theatre Royal 1,160, some 33,117 persons, in 
summer, and, in winter, 24,117 may pass the evening at a theatre! 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1884-85. 


DrreEcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


SEVENTEENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 5, 1885, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 
Programme. 

Parr I.—Quartet, in © minor, Op. 18, No. 4. for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Beethoven)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, and Piatti ; 
Song, ‘Thou whom I vow'd to love” (Schubert)—Mr Edward Lloyd ; Selection 
of Pieces, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 

Part II.—Sonata for violoncello (obbligate) and pianoforte, first time (Piatti)— 
Signor Piatti and Miss Agnes Zimmermann; Song, ‘For ever nearer” (G. F. 
Hatton)—Mr Edward Lloyd; Sonata, for pianoforte and violin (Mozart)—Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann and Mdme Norman-Néruda. 

Accompanist—Signor RoMILI. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

HERLEUS LE Bersevs.—‘‘I suppose nay,” said Aries the cowherd 
(putative father of Sir Tor le fils Vascher), Ask King Pellinore. 
—‘‘Launcelot, Pelleas, Pellinore,” said John Milton—thereby 
proving that he had more or less read his Malory, although, by not 
mentioning Tristram, Lamorake, and Palomides, the fact of his 
acquaintance with that profound historian is cast into doubt. Sir 
Herleus le Berbeus should consult his friend Garlon, who rode in- 
visible, and smote him with his spear, unto the extremities—which 
led to the ‘‘ dolorous stroke,” administered by Balin to King Pelles, 
who lay in agony until cured by the sanctified touch of Galahad 
(son of Launcelot du Lac), when in quest of the Sanegreal, and who, 
—not ‘* Percival, or Parsival,” the Wagnerian hero, was first to 
see and prostrate himself before the Holy Vessel. 

Po.kaw.—Skaal !—By all means, Ferishta’s Fancies and a Mid- 
summer Holiday. Both will be welcome. Send them to the Castor 
Royal Hotel, Thanet; but do not put ‘‘ Kent” on the address. 
Thanet being an ‘‘ out-isle”—where hoved Sir Froll (or Floll), was 
smitten through ‘‘ both his sides” by Sir Lamorake—is entirely inde- 
pendent of that county, and is governed by the Triumvirate, 
Captains Hopfinch, Bark, and Crawfish, under the supervision of 
George Brownbread, Duke of York. 

Erratum.—Sir Herbert Oakeley’s lecture on the Musical Educa- 
tion of Women was delivered in the Music CLAss-ROoM OF THE 
UNIVERSITY, not, as stated in our last week’s impression, in that of 
the Edinburgh Association. 
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AN OPEN LETTER FROM FERDINAND HILLER. 
To Proressor Ernst Ruporrr, BERwin.* 
Cologne, 8th November, 1884. 
EsTEEMED FRrieNpD,—On the same day that I forwarded an 
open letter to the Kélnische Zeitung that it might be kindly 
made public in that paper, a private note from you reached me 
in my sick-room, I take the liberty of publishing a portion of 
it. You say: “I am now, for the first time in my life, getting up 
a performance of St Paul, and with each succeeding rehearsal am 
more irresistibly taken with the beauty and inspiration which 
live imperishably in the music, I was previously more familiar 
with Ziijah, which I considered a more important work, and it is 
without doubt the greater of thetwo, But I can now thoroughly 
understand what enthusiasm St Paul must have excited when it 
was new, and young Mendelssohn himself first introduced it to 
the world. I should like you to tell me something about this, as 
well as about a great many things besides.” 
It was no chance that caused you to send me these lines; for 





* From the Kolnische Zeitung. 


there is no such thing as chance ; but I was particularly affected 
by the fact of their coming precisely when they did. When any- 
one is suffering and has no definite work round which all the 
tendrils of the mind strive to entwine themselves, the mind soon 
resembles a captive bird that, continually in motion, keeps 
springing about, and in this very restlessness seeks a little rest. 
A request like yours may possibly somewhat tranquilize the tiny 
flutterer, and whatever relevant information it possesses 18, my 
esteemed friend, at your service. : 

But to come to something concrete. You would, you say, like 
to have witnessed the enthusiasm evoked by St Paul, It was, 
however, more particularly Felix, and not Paul, which set men’s 
hearts vibrating so violently. And what was more natural? No 
individuality comparable as a whole to Mendelssohn’s had appeared 
in the realms of music since the days of Mozart. Even in his 
earliest youth Mendelssohn possessed decided mastery in matters 
of every kind ; richness of fancy, the noblest virtuosity (he was 
a conductor, too, whether you believe it or not) and animation, 
and life, and the highest culture, and vivacity, and sweetness. 
The concert-room where he was, was illuminated with the electric 
light, but the light proceeded from him. 

If you now ask about the wonderful nature of the success at 
first achieved by so many works without which we cannot in these 
days possibly picture our art of music, it bore no proportion to 
their lasting vitality. The strains of St Paul were evidently not 
astounding enough for the public, Mendelssohn had previously 
written so much that was original and individualistic, and so many 
persons are under the delusion that anything new ought to rival 
in effect the wonders of a conjuror. Everything truly beautiful, 
however, produces the profound impression it does, more especially 
because that impression grows continually stronger the more we 
penetrate into the work itself. With the best—the very best, it 
is true—masterpieces of the plastic arts, taken at hazard, we may 
at any time gain this experience if we seriously wish it. Our 
light-winged art, Music, does not certainly stand the test so 
quietly ; we must frequently summon her children back if we 
would attain, in a similar manner, to a comprehension of them. 

Thus, then, it happened with St Paul and with so many other 
works of Mendelssohn’s. They regarded everyone as half musically 
inclined, but it was not till after the lapse of years that what is 
contained in them really became the intellectual property of the 
musical world. 

There are some great masterpieces which fired the public when 
first heard, while others left it cold. Such first impressions prove 
nothing at all, for the Good like the Bad, the Transient like the 
Undying, have met with a different reception at first to that 
which fell to their lot afterwards. In Mendelssohn’s case, I fancy, 
the entire nature of his being and productivity led him to begin 
gently. Thus he was averse to make an unprecedented fuss with 
anything new—the most fervent wish of his heart was to work 
profoundly and for the distant future. “I should like to feel 
convinced,” he once said to me, “that one of my works would, a 
few centuries hence, produce on a good musician an impression 
similar to that produced to-day on us by this work” (one of 
Bach’s). Mendelssohn’s was a finely organized, nay, we might, 
despite some very fiery outbursts, call it a delicately strung 
nature. He not only was painfully affected by anything rough, 
but sometimes avoided the employment of energetic power out of 
constitutional shyness rather than from esthetic reserve. He 

often appears at the end of his compositions purposely to prevent 
loud applause. It never entered his head to consider the day and 
hour of a first performance as particularly important, and to be 
represented in advance as a weighty affair of state. What 
occurred with one of the most perfect creations of modern vocal 
music, the Walpurgisnacht ? He composed it in Italy, and then, 
after having it performed at one of his Berlin concerts, locked it 
up for many years; when he had at last put the finishing touch 
to it, without certainly adding much to its general effectiveness, 
it was given here and there—and assuredly with constantly 
increasing applause. 

But a long time elapsed, and the composer was no more, ere 
people understood what they possessed in St Paul; ere 
singers came and saw what a great task they had with it, and felt 
proud and happy to think they might possibly accomplish that 








task worthily. There is an important fact connected with this 
work : it was evidently Mendelssohn’s notion, proceeding from his 
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conception of the subject as well as from his nature, that his 
strains should combine the deepest feeling with the most simple 
and most easily intelligible musical exposition. There is scarcely 
a subject (not even that of The Messiah) in which we find less of 
what we are accustomed to call action. If Mendelssohn has up to 
a certain point outwardly retained the old forms of religious 
cantatas and passion-music, it is an essentially different musical 
stream which is poured forth from them. Everything sounds as 
if it came so directly, so immediately from the heart; even in the 
most complicated portions of the work that simplicity and that 
kindliness are preserved, for which not only the utmost warmth of 
fancy, but also the strictest criticism of what fancy produces, is 
necessary. Thus it was natural that the majority of the public 
were at first astonished nothing more surprising was offered them, 
till their musical spirit drank in more and more copiously the 
waves of tone, which, like sweet perfumes, gradually mastered 
their whole being. How much this is the case is shown above all 
things in some of those pieces which are among the choicest and 
most popular that modern music offers us. Or where could we 
meet with a vocal composition where belief in the im- 
mortality of the soul is expressed in strains characterized 
by more childlike conviction than that accompanying 
Stephen’s interment, and a song in which a higher being, moved 
by grief, gives utterance to his mild and sorrowful reproaches 
with more dignified Heer than in the uniaue air “ Jerusalem ”? 
It is really incomprehensible that people talked at the time, as 
they talk even now, of a direct imitation of Bach and Handel, 
when these compositions plainly breathe the melodious atmosphere 
which permeates the works of Haydn and Mozart. But even here 
there is not a trace of imitation; what we find is organic 
development, such as belongs to the best epochs in art. 

Concerning the doubts and objections of all kinds expressed by 
the educated art critics of the day, I cannot help saying one or 
two words. That the “Voice” by which Paul was converted 
should consist of four women’s voices was something that struck 
many as inappropriate. Three Voices! That number, at any rate, 
might have suggested the Holy Trinity, but the unity of godlike 
harmony, irrespective of polyphony, constituted something which 
was for many a locked book without a key. 

Furthermore, the Greek element in Part II. was not sufficiently 
pronounced for classic (!) art-judges. The solo flute was, it is 
true, allowed to be tolerably pagan, but the chorus did not, taken 
in its entirety, step forth enough out of the Christian whole. 
That in such cases something too little is precisely the correct 
standard is certainly what everyone is not capable of feeling. 

I have on a previous occasion spoken of the first performance of 
St Paul, in the year 1836, at the Diisseldorf Musical Festival, and 
stated that, despite all the enthusiasm evinced for the composer, 
there was not as much for the work itself as might have 
been expected. But how has the work lived itself into men’s hearts! 
That is something you know better than anyone else, and are 
about to experience it in yourself. May the performance go off 
to your perfect satisfaction and contentment, and the impression 
produced by the deep feeling of the work not show too clearly all 
that, between the year 1836 and the year 1884, has stirred men’s 
hearts and minds to tempest and trouble, to wretchedness and 
triumph, and I know not what besides ! 

But, my dear friend, you wished to hear something different, 
something more interesting and less well known, and you must 
forgive me if my letter merits the title of open, principally 
because it openly, or frankly, shows of how little I am capable. 
Perhaps you may in better days ask me some questions I may be 
better able to answer. In this hope, I remain ever yours truly, 

FERDINAND HILuer. 

(Ferdinand Hiller—salut/ I was at that same Festival in 
Diisseldorf with Sterndale Bennett, and there was so happy as to 
make your acquaintance. A merry Christmas and a happy New 
Year, Altmeister ‘—D. P.] 








Mr JosxeH Bennetr.—Among the listeners at the Chorus Society 
on Thursday, November 13th, was Mr Joseph Bennett, the eminent 
musical critic from London and contributor to the London Daily 
Telegraph. The gentleman is on his vacation, as he has been ordered 
to take absolute rest fora time. I would rather have Mr Bennett's 
udgment on our musical performances than that of any other man 
know. —Freund’s New York Weekly. 





CONCERTS. 


Mpe ViarpD-Louts’ second meeting for Beethoven’s works was 
given at Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, on Friday, December 19. The 
unfortunate circumstance that several other concerts of great 
interest, including that of the Royal Academy of Music, were held 
on the same day, may have had some effect upon the attendance, 
which was considerably smaller than such talent ought to have 
commanded. At this meeting the sonatas given were Op. 30, No. 1, 
A major, and No. 2, C minor, for pianoforte and violin. In the 
latter of these the adagio was warmly applauded, and the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of the bravura passages for the piano and of the 
concluding presto for both instruments were surmounted with the 
| nw ease by the executants—Mdme Viard-Louis and Mr 

‘arrodus—who were recalled after their finished performance. The 
solo pianoforte sonatas were the popular Op. 26, in A flat major, 
with the well-known Funeral March, and Op. 27, No. 1, E flat 
major, followed by No. 2, C sharp minor—known as the “ Moon- 
light”—the exquisite tone-pictures of which were reproduced in 
perfection, and thoroughly appreciated by the audience. The 
**Schottische Lieder,” Op. 108, Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, were given by 
Mdme Antoinette Sterling, with the accompaniment of pianoforte 
(Mr Lindsay Sloper), violin (Mr Carrodus), and violoncello (Mr 
Libotton)—as arranged by Beethoven—the last of which was en- 
cored. The next meeting will take place on January 20.—E. S. M. 

SacRED Harmonic Socrety.—The Messiah was given at St 
James’s Hall on Friday night, Dec. 19th, by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, with Mdmes Valleria and Fassett, MM. Maas and Bridson 
as principal singers, and T. Harper (trumpet). The audience was 
not so large as might be deserved, but applause was abundantly 
though discriminatingly bestowed. Mdme Valleria and Mr Maas 
were in excellent voice and were received with well-merited favour. 
The performance was ably directed by Mr W. H. Cummings, to 
whom the choir has been for a long time confided. Mr Carrodus, 
the distinguished violinist, was the leader, and the organist was Mr 
F, Meen. 

Mr AcuvILar’s performance of pianoforte music, (assisted by his 

upil, Miss Mary Troughton) and remarks on music culture, on 
Monday, Dec. 22nd, brought a large assembly to his residence, 
Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. We subjoin the programme :— 

Prelude and Fugue in F minor (Mendelssohn); Nocturne (Aguilar) ; 

Allegro moderato (C. Stewart Macpherson, R.A.M.); Impromptu (No. 7) 
(Schubert); Sonata Op. 31, No. 3 (Beethoven)—Miss Mary Troughton, 
Pupil of Mr Aguilar ; Chasse-Neige (Etude) (Liszt); Remarks ‘ Learning 
the Piano”; Scherzo in D flat (Chopin); Dream Dance (Aguilar) ; Sospiro 
(Valse poétique) (Gottschalk)—Miss Mary Troughton; Weber’s last Waltz 
(Transcription) (Aguilar) ; Evening and Fantastica (Aguilar). 
The selection of music pleased immensely, Mr Macpherson’s compo- 
sition, a charming movement, being highly eulogized. Miss 
Troughton’s performance of one of thoven’s sonatas pleased 
anal , her command of the ‘‘ keyboard,” especially prominent in 
Aguilar’s “Dream Dance,” and Gottschalk’s ‘‘ Valse,” being 
remarkable in one so young (Miss Troughton numbers but 16 years). 
Mr Aguilar’s remarks on ‘‘ Learning the pianoforte ” were especially 
interesting and highly instructive. 

A concert of a superior order was given on Thursday, Dec. 18, 
to the in-patients of the Cancer Hospital, Brompton, by Mr and Mrs 
J. H. Pearson and their pupils, assisted by Miss McClean, the well- 
known contralto. The opening quartet, ‘‘ In this hour,” was beauti- 
fully rendered by Miss Florence Prince, Miss McClean, Mr A. S. 
Green, and Mr Breeze ; the same may be said of the duets and trios 
contributed by the same vocalists. Mr Belchamber gave “‘ Golden 
Love” and ‘The Romany Lass” — effectively. Miss Florence 
Prince, who possesses a voice of great flexibility, sang Bishop’s ‘‘Lo! 
here the gentle Lark,” and Arditi’s ‘‘ Ilma,” with such remarkable 
facility that the result was a hearty recall after both. Miss McClean 
gave “I think of all thou art to me” and ‘Caller Herrin’” so well 
that she was recalled. Miss Gertrude Prince played W. Pape’s 
“Trish Diamonds” with great brilliancy and power; she also was 
recalled and rapturously applauded. Mr Green sang ‘‘ My Sweet- 
heart when a Boy” and ‘‘The Anchor’s weighed ” very tastefully. 
Mrs Pearson (Ada Lester) played De Kontski’s ‘‘ Le Reveil du Lion” 
as only a great artist could, and was heartily recalled. Mr Breeze, 
who possesses a well-trained baritone voice, gave “Jack's Yarn ” 
and “Kings of the Main” in a fine manly style. Miss Seckel 
executed an Adagio (Beethoven) and a Valse (Chopin) capitally, 
receiving a well-deserved recall. One of the most interesting 
events of the evening was the rendering by Mr J. H. Pearson of a 
melodious song (rapturously encored) composed by Ada Lester to 
words by R. T. Blyth. We must not forget to mention that Messrs 
Brinsmead kindly lent one of their best grand pianos for the occasion. 
Thanks are also due to Messrs Wills & Segar for their tasteful floral 
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decorations. The Rev Mr Liberty (chaplain) proposed a vote of 
thanks to all who assisted, and pronounced it to be the most success- 
ful concert he ever had the pleasure of listening to.—A. B. 

THE KENSINGTON AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL AND CHORAL SOCIETY, 
which owes so much of its success to the indefatigable and intelli- 
gent supervision of Mr William Buels, gave another of its public 
concerts on the evening of the 19th inst, at the Kensington Town 
Hall. The principal part of the programme was occupied with 
Mendelssohn’s setting of the lyrics of Racine’s Athalie, subject to 
but few necessary eliminations. The narrative scenes of the late 
Mr Bartholomew were of course not read by the usual interlocutor. 
All the leading choruses were, however, sung, the intervening soli 
being in the hands of Miss Agnes Wood, Miss Eveleen Carlton, Miss 
Marion Burke, and Miss Simpson, students of the Kensington 
School of Music and excellent examples of the proficiency which it 
is possible to attain when pupils are apt, their industry untiring, 
and the teaching and discipline of the best and most experienced 
quality. The lovely duet, ‘‘ Ever blessed child,” and the equally 
lovely trio, ‘‘ Promised joys,” were sung very nicely by the young 
ladies to whom they were assigned, making all due allowances for 
the natural trepidations of the drawing-room vocalist. The choruses 
were executed with unexpected precision, and their exquisite 
picturesqueness was by no means faintly indicated by Mr Buel’s 
well-trained body of choristers, the orchestral parts being also 
creditably, if here and there weakly, rendered by the instrumental 
section of the society. The second part of the concert was miscella- 
neous, and consisted of a few popular but well-chosen songs, sung 
by the ladies mentioned above, enforced by Mr E. F, Buels, Mr J. 
A. Rooney, and Mr Walter Joy, relieved by pianoforte and violin 
solos by the clever Miss Marian Buels and Mr L. Szczepanowski. 

A CONCERT, interspersed with ‘ recitals,” was given at Langham 
Hall on Saturday evening, Dec. 20th. The vocalists were amateurs, 
but the excellence of their voices, and the style in which they sang, 
would incline an audience not in their confidence to call them artists, 
so exceptionally well did they acquit themselves. We single out for 
special notice Mr J. R. Ledford, who contributed ‘‘The Last 
Watch ” (Pinsuti) ; Mr E. J. Rollings, who gave ‘‘ Steering Home ” 
(Godfrey Marks); Mr O. T. Davies, who rendered ‘‘ Tell her I love 
her so” (De Faye) with genuine feeling ; and Mr C. Coram, whose 
song, ‘‘ True till Death” (A. 8, Gatty), won hearty applause. With 
regard to the lady vocalists—to whom we tender our apologies for 
not placing them first on the list—we have also nothing but praise 
to award. There was Miss Adelina Fermi, who gave ‘‘ Here’s to 
the year that’s awa’” (Lindsay Sloper) and ‘‘The Better Land” 
(Cowen) with characteristic and genuine expression; Miss Sara 
Wells, whose rendering of ‘‘ The Better Land” (Cowen) was 
remarkable for beauty of phrasing and distinct enunciation ; 
Miss Ada Pulling, who sang ‘‘ The Children’s Home” in 
sympathetic style; and Fraiilein Hiitl, whose delivery of 
“The Old Lock” (Milton Wellings) and ‘‘ The Two Angels ” 
(Alexander) was also noticeable for distinct enunciation and 
excellent phrasing, qualities highly to be commended, but 
frequently neglected even by professional singers. We must now 
speak of the instrumentalists ; and, firstly, of Mr Edward Jeffs, a 
flautist with a firm lip and a full round tone, worthy of Radcliff or 
Barrett. He played an arrangement of airs from Verdi’s Aida, which 
exhibited those admirable qualities to advantage ; the applause he 
received being as hearty as it was deserved. Mr Jeffs was admirably 
accompanied on the pianoforte by his cara sposa. There were two 
pianists, Mr Stuart Lane, who gave Kuhe’s arrangement of the 
Austrian Hymn like a thorough artist, and Mr F. Horton, who 
pleased everyone by his performance of Czibulka’s popular 
‘* Stephanie Gavotte.” We must not omit to name a ‘‘ humorous” 
song, ‘‘ The Putney Bus,” set down for Mr E. W. Deacon, and one 
of Corney Grain’s musical sketches, entitled ‘“‘A Little Dinner,” 
sung so much to the satisfaction of the audience, who ‘‘ roared with 
laughter” from beginning to end, that the clever exponent was 
obliged to return to the platform and give another specimen of his 
comic genius, The ‘‘reciter” was Mr C. Coombe James, who 
exhibited exceptional talent in different styles, one (demanding high 
declamatory power) being ‘“‘The Women of Mumbles Head ”— 
Clement Scott’s touching poem—and the other, Charles Dickens’ 
character sketch, “Sergeant Buzfuz,” being that learned gentleman’s 
address to the jury on the “‘ Breach of promise case” in the Pickwick 
Papers. Uproarious applause was awarded Mr James at the 
conclusion, and did not cease until the clever reciter caine back and 
gave another ‘“‘recital,” which delighted the audience beyond 
measure. The entertainment altogether was admirable, and the large 
audience separated highly delighted with the evening’s amusement. 








Loreley, opera by Max Bruch, will be performed at the Stadt- 
theater, Cologne, for the benefit of the conductor, Herr Mihldorfer. 








PROVINCIAL. 

LrEps.—On Tuesday evening, Deo. 16, a number of old choirmen 
of St George’s Church entertained Dr Spark, the late organist of 
that place of worship, to dinner at the Bull and Mouth, Briggate. 
There was a very pleasant gathering, including, as it did, several of 
Dr Spark’s personal friends and admirers. Over the after pro- 
ceedings Mr E. Oldroyd presided, and in the course of the evening 
presented an address to Dr Spark which embodied the kindest 
sentiments, and gave expression to the high gg in which 
the doctor's musical abilities are held. Dr Spark, in the course of 
his reply, remarked how highly he appreciated the kindly spirit 
which had prompted the presentation of the address, and alluded 
to the long and happy connection he and most of those present had 
enjoyed together at St George’s Church. Their singing had been 
admired by Mr H. Smart, Sir Michael Costa, and all the leading 
composers of the country. The excellence of the choir of that 
church was proved by the fact that it had contributed os 
singers to many of the Cathedrals, as well as to the Leeds Paris 
Church. Having expressed his satisfaction that during their long 
connection they had had no misunderstanding, he wished each one 
health and prosperity. Other speeches were delivered, and during 
the evening a number of glees were sung. 

SovurHampToy.—A vocal and instrumental concert was given by 
‘ Targett’s celebrated Band” in the Philharmonic Hall, on Friday 
evening, Dec. 19, with the assistance of Miss Kate Evans, Mr 
Henry G. Thorn, and Mr J. A. Billett, as vocalists, Miss E. Welsh 
being the accompanist. Targett’s band sustained their reputation 
by the way in which they played a ‘‘Triomphale” overture, a 
Gavotte by Resch, and a waltz by Waldteufel. Miss Kate Evans 
contributed Behrend’s ‘ Surely,” joined Mr J. A. Billett in Pinsuti’s 
duet, ‘‘ Separation,” and Mr Henry G. Thorn in the now popular 
duet on Ascher’s famous romance, ‘‘ Alice,” entitled ‘ Life’s dream 
is o’er, farewell,” which delighted everyone. A solo on the cornet, 
introducing ‘‘The Lost Chord,” was well ~ ie by Mr Albert 
Gulliford. The concert was altogether successful, 

CARMARTHEN.—The Carmarthen Choral Society, assisted by the 
Swansea Choral Society’s Orchestra, the Llanelly Orchestral Union, 
and Messrs Jones’ string band, gave a second performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah at the Assembly Rooms on Tuesday evening, 
Dec. 16, under the conductorship of Mr G. Videon Harding and the 
leadership of Mr W. F. Hulley, the singers being Miss Helen Davies, 
the Misses Effie, Claudia, and Alberta Spurrell, with Mr Worlock 
as the Prophet, whose delivery of ‘‘Call him louder”—says the 
critic of the Carmarthen Journal—“ was as fine a rendering as he 
ever heard; that Miss Helen Davies sang better than ever ; the 
Misses Spurrell gave the trio, “‘ Lift thine eyes,” in a very perfect 
manner; the choruses were rendered with spirit and precision, 
especially ‘“‘Thanks be to God” and ‘‘Be not afraid,” and that 
praise is due to the orchestra for the splendid manner in which they 
played the accompaniment.” 

Taunton.—On Wednesday evening, Dec. 17th, a concert was 
given by the pupils of the Independent College, Taunton, before an 
appreciative audience, in aid of the organ fund. A very attractive 
programme was arranged. The opening piece was Sterndale 
Bennett’s part-song, ‘‘Come live with me,” by the chorus. The 
precision and taste with which this and the other part-songs were 
rendered evinced a very careful training by the musical instructor, 
Mr T. J. Dudeney, and reflected great credit upon the boys who 
formed the chorus, Then followed ‘‘The Light Canoe” (J. W. 
Davison), which was pleasingly sung by F. Carpenter. The next 
iece was a well-played pianoforte solo, Sonata in G (L. van Beet- 
oven), by F. C. Hiscock ; after which the beautiful glee, ‘‘ Where 
art thou, beam of light?” was almost faultlessly rendered by T. R. 
Glanvill, A. B. Sully, F. Hiscock, and A. M. Porter. After an 
organ solo, Prelude and Fugue in E minor (J. 8. Bach), by R. 
Sommerville, followed by a duet for violin and pianoforte, Sonata in 
E flat (W. A. Mozart), by A. M. Porter and Mr Dudeney, the 
audience was favoured with a charming duet, ‘‘Good and True,” 
sung by T. R. Glanvill and R. Sommerville. This piece, composed 
by Mr T. J. Dudeney, was so loudly applauded that the Principal 
made an exception with regard to prohibition of encores, and 
allowed it to be repeated. A part-song, ‘‘ When icicles hang by the 
wall” (G. A. Macfarren), concluded the first half of the programme. 
The second part commenced with another of Macfarren’s part-songs, 
‘* Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” This was followed by a piano- 
forte solo by Mr R. Sommerville, which was played in - style. 
T. J. Dudeney then gave a rather long, but brilliantly-executed 
organ solo, Concerto in B flat (G. F. Handel). The concluding piece 
was a motet, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” by F. Mendelssohn oldy, 
arranged for soprano solo, chorus, and organ. The solos were s 
by T. R. Glanvill, whose singularly rich and clear voice was heard 
to great advantage in the plaintive air, ‘‘ Hear my prayer, O God,” 
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and the solo, ‘‘ O, for the wings of a dove,” which he rendered with 
great taste and feeling. The following was the programme :— 

Part I.—Part-song, ‘‘ Come live with me” (W. Sterndale Bennett)—the 
Chorus; Song, “ The Light Canoe” (J. W, Davison)—F. Carpenter ; Piano- 
forte Solo, “Sonata in G,” Op, 14, No, 2 (L. V. Beethoven)—F. C. His- 
cock; Glee, “ Where art thou, beam of light?” (Sir H. R. Bishop)—T. R. 
Glanvill, A. B. Sully, F. Hiscock, and A. M, Porter; Organ Solo, ‘‘ Prelude 
and Fugue in E minor” (J. S. Bach)—Mr R. Sommerville; Vocal Duet, 
‘*Good and True” (T, J. Dudeney)—T. R. Glanvill and Mr R. Sommerville ; 
Duet for Violin and Pianoforte, “ Sonata in E flat” (W. J. Mozart)—A. M. 
Porter and Mr T, J. Dudeney; Part Song, ‘‘ When icicles hang by the 
wall,” Shaksperean Song (G. A. Macfarren)—the Chorus. Part II.—Part- 
song, ‘‘ Blow, blow, thou winter wind” (G, A. Macfarren)—the Chorus ; 
Pianoforte Solo, ‘‘ Concerto in C minor,” Op. 9 (W. Sterndale Bennett)— 
Mr R. Sommerville; Organ Solo, ‘‘ Concerto in B flat” (G, F. Handel)— 
Mr T, J. Dudeney; Motet, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” for soprano solo, chorus, and 
organ (I’, Mendelssohn-Bartholdy)—T. R. Glanvill and Chorus. 

The proceedings were concluded by the playing of the National 
Anthem, and cheers were given for the Rev. F. W. Aveling, Mr 
Dudeney, and the ladies. 

Bricuton.—On Thursday afternoon, Dec. 9th, a pianoforte recital 
was given at the Aquarium by Mr A. L’Estrange. The composers 
whom Mr L’Estrange chose specially to represent were Chopin and 
Mendelssohn, the opening piece being the ‘‘ Romance and Rondo 
Brillante” from Chopin’s Concerto in E minor, which he played 
with finished execution. 
Capriccioso”” was Mr L’Estrange’s next piece, and this he played in 
artistic style. In the second ~ of the programme Mr L’Estrange 
gave a ‘ Prelude, Scherzo, and Valse in C minor” by Chopin. The 
admirable quality of his playing—says the Guardian—was equally 
manifest in this further example, and the re-call which followed the 
valse was a well-deserved mark of appreciation. Besides these 
compositions, the pianist took part in a duet with Mr J. Greebe 
(violinist), and their brilliant playing of Osborne and De Beriot’s 
fantasia on airs from Guillaume Tell gained for them a unanimous 
call. Miss Edith Gordon-Bartlett was the vocalist, and sang 
‘* Angels, ever bright and fair’ and ‘‘Daddy.” The applause 
which ensued only ceased on the young vocalist returning to the 
platform. The band, under Mr J. Greebe, contributed three selec- 
tions from the works of well-known composers. 

WorcEsTER.—The tenth concert of the Worcestershire Musical 
Union took place on Saturday afternoon, Dec. 13, in the Public 
Hall, before a large audience. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise was 
the piece de resistance, and this grand work, full of difficulties both 
for ate chorus, and soloists, was performed in a manner which 
reflects the greatest credit on all who took part in it, and called 
forth enthusiastic applause from the audience. The soloists were 
Miss Walker, Miss A. Temple, Miss Gedge, Mrs Hall, and Mr W. 
Anstice, all of whom acquitted themselves admirably. In the 
second part Lady Sidgreaves’ singing was received with loud 
manifestations of approval ; and the orchestral performances of the 
ballet music from Schubert's Rosamunde (encored), and Rossini’s 
sparkling and brilliant overture to Semiramide gave the greatest 
possible pleasure to the audience, Mr Quarterman priakied at the 
organ, and the Rev. E. V. Hall conducted with energy and decision. 
—On Tuesday evening, Dec. 16, an interesting and successful 
concert was given by the pupils of the High School, in the new hall. 
There was a very large attendance. In addition to the pupils, 
several ladies and gentlemen kindly played or sang. 

KinGsTon-oN-THAMES.—One of the best and most successful 
concerts that has ever been given here took place at the Lyceum on 
Thursday evening, December 18th. The concert was arranged by 
Mr H. L. Bellini, in aid of the Molesey Mechanics’ Band. The 
Lyceum was crowded with a thoroughly appreciative audience, 
comprising many of the élite of the locality. The programme was 
sustained by artists of repute. The band, under the able direction 
of Mr Bellini, played four selections in a highly creditable manner, 
the overture to Crown Diamonds ; and the ‘‘Grand March” from 
Faust (encored). Of the vocalists, Mdlle Ida Corani was as charm- 
ing as ever, and won hearty plaudits; Miss Mathilde Lennon was 
heard to advantage in ‘‘ Old Days,” accompanied by the composer, 
Sig. D’Havet Zuccardi; Mr Bellini sang one of his own compositions, 
wg Christmas Ditty,” receiving an ovation from the audience ; Mr 
Sidney Tower sang ‘‘My Queen” and ‘‘O’er the Hills of Nor- 
mandie,” and had to return and bow his acknowledgments, A duet 
by Mdlle Corani and Mr Bellini was also finely rendered and raptu- 
ously applauded. Mr Bernhard Carrodus was very successful in two 
violin solos, proving himself the possessor of much of the talent of 
his famous relative. Of the two pianoforte solos by Sig. Tito Mattei 
we cannot s too highly. more brilliant and accomplished 

janist we have seldom heard, The accompanists were Signori 


attei and Zuccardi. 





Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Andante and Rondo‘ 








EprinpurGH.—An organ recital was given by Sir Herbert 
Oakeley on Thursday afternoon, Dec. 18, to a crowded audience in 


the Music Class-room. Amongst those present were Lady Elphin- 
stone, Lord and Lady Shand, Lady Baird, Lady and Miss Oswald, 
Mrs Patrick Fraser, &c., together with various members of the music 
class of the University Musical Society of the Ladies’ Association 
for the University Education of Women, and some 200 students. 
The class-room was beautifully and appropriately decorated with 
evergreens and exotic plants. The first part of the programme was 
given in memoriam of the late Principal of the University, and 
numbers seven and eight were in reference to the births of Weber 
and Beethoven. Miss Wakefield, who had kindly postponed her 
journey south, gave several vocal pieces with great taste. In Sir 
Herbert Oakeley’s ‘‘ Evening and Morning,” the deep pathos with 
which she rendered words and music was listened to in breathless 
silence. Miss Wakefield, also, in answer to a loud encore to Weber’s 
‘*Und ob die Wolke,” sung ‘‘O du mein mond ” (Oakeley), and was 
loudly applauded. The following is the programme :— 

“ Advent Hymn” (words by Luther) (Klug) (1535); Quartet and choruses 
(Messiah) (Handel) ; Quartet and Chorus—‘‘ Blessed are the departed ” 
(Last Judgment) (Spohr); Song—“ Evening and Morning,” and Funeral 
March, for Organ (H. S, Oakeley) ; Air (St Paul) (Mendelssobn) ; Pastorale, 
for Organ—‘ Noel” (G. Merkel); Cavatina—‘‘ Und ob die Wolke” 
(Freischiitz) (Weber) ; Chorus and March—* Twine ye garlands” (Ruins of 
Athens) (Beethoven). 

—_o—__ 


A DREAM OF DODINAS LE SAUVAGE. 
(In Three Parts.) 


Part I, 

In an interview which I had yesterday with the Prophet Hydra, 
that illustrious soothsayer appeared well content—nay convinced 
—that the future development of prismatic pigments should be 
taken into account, further disclosing his prophetic energumen 
so as to prove that by the free use of the “ Leit-motif” and a pro- 
longed sojourn at the Royal Castor Oil Hotel (Kentish) a 
thorough cure may be relied upon, without recourse to charlatans 
or otherwise. The Prophet has nearly completed a music-drama, 
in which the judicious employment of ventriloquistic verbosity is 
recommended spasmodically to the perplexed and shivering 
neophyte. (£100 for an interpretation.—THEOPHILUS QUEER.) 


Part II. 
Hysteria, 


Dear GOVERNOR PETIPACE OF Wi1NCHELSEA,—As you will 
see, I “experienced” a terrific passage across the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb. I found, when we had started, that I was in B flat, and 
that the Straits were in Sea major, with a constant return to the 
dominant [or—as a certain annotator has it—“ vominant”]. Yet, 
by the introduction of a short and sweet codetta, alternately 
rumbling in minor and major, the episode, or nautical measure, 
was brought to a sudden, though hardly episodical, conclusion. 
The victim under treatment was first introduced by means of a 
subsidiary depression from the Atlantic, “ Op. 66,” wind north-west 











Hallucination. 

Give my love to the Silver Sunbeam with an obbdligato accom- 
paniment of kind wishes for Xmas and New Year, with a scherzo 
of embraces on thy frosty pate. Excuse my unwonted hilarity, 
and believe me still your Dopinas. 

Dodinas will be his own counsel, and plead his own cause! Another Mrs 
Weldon to the rescue !—Srmcock House. 

[Let us hope that “ Dodinas ” may not continue in this hilarious 
state until Twelfth Night. Otherwise he must be consigned—for 
the third time—to the Bayreuth Asylum, opposite the Wagner 
Theatre, where, Albert Woolf said in the Restaurant (1876)— 
when nothing to be eaten, except stolen rolls (without butter) 
could be had for the asking, and only cold sausages of doubtful 
origin (without bread, or butter) could be found on reaching home, 
hungrily remorseless—‘ Ces bons gens guelent tout celi,”— 
Dr Blidge.) 
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COLONEL MAPLESON JUSTLY COMPLAINS. 

There is a great deal of truth in Col. Mapleson’s complaints about 
the way in which the directors of the Academy of Music are letting 
their places to everybody who comes forward to hire them. In fact, by 
this course of proceeding, the directors once more show that their 
minds are not attuned to art in its highest conception. If money is 
to be made by letting out the Academy, it will be impossible to do 
justice to opera. To give opera properly, rehearsals are needed, and 
it is not very likely that these can be attended to if every day in 
the week some concert, or some other meeting, is held in the 
afternoon, while the intermediate evenings are also occupied. The 
Colonel complains that these large masses of persons who collect in 
the Academy exhaust the oxygen of the air to such a degree that 
the air loses the elasticity and purity necessary for vocal artists, 
who assert that the air oppresses them. He also says that the 
carpenters have continual possession of the house, because each 
conductor makes new arrangements, and between Dr Damrosch and 
Mr Thomas he (Col. Mapleson) is left out in the cold. 

An opera building has to be kept for its purpose, with now and 
then an intermediate performance, but with a strict look out to its 
original design. If the Academy is in future to be destined for the 
use of all kinds of societies and odds and ends, let the directors say 
so and opera will have to cease ; but in the present condition the way 
of proceeding is merely ruining the chance of Col. Mapleson’s per- 
forming well-rehearsed opera there. —‘ Freund's New York Weekly,” 
Nov 22nd. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 

Last Saturday being the anniversary of a day on which Beet- 
hoven was alive, the concert was entirely devoted to his music, 
The instrumental works were the Quintet in C major, Op. 29, the 
so-called “Sonate Pathétique,’ and the “Kreutzer” Sonata ; 
“ Wonne der Wehmuth,” “ An denken,” and “ Penitence ” consti- 
tuting the vocal selections. The songs were delivered by Mr 
Thorndyke, with an even, if sombre, baritone voice, which a correct 
style of singing in a large measure redeems from monotony. 
Mdme Néruda, MM. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti under- 
took the Quintet, with what success may easily be imagined. 
But although recalls were the order of the day, there was not one 
encore. ‘The reason is soon apparent. The Quintet, which 
opened, and the Duet for piano and violin, which ended the 
programme, are not suitable occasions for displaying “ busi- 
ness-like” enthusiasm. Allusion has been made to the 
songs and their singer; sensation was not thereabouts. As 
to the “Sonate Pathétique” (so-called) performance, it could 
scarcely be cited as a model for students. Miss Zimmer- 
mann seemed to be aiming at something out of her sphere. 
Correct and accurate by nature, she now gave fidgettiness for 
expression, spasm for passion. The phrasing was characterized 
by a, so to speak, ever-impending tempo rubato, Miss Zimmer- 
mann is accredited with a talent for unobtrusiveness, and a quiet 
faithfulness to the composer. On this occasion she was not 
herself, and some of her auditors may have wished themselves 
back for a while in1859. The season will be resumed on the fifth 
of January next year, with Mdme Haas as pianist. A new sonata 
for violoncello and pianoforte, by Alfredo Piatti, is advertised 
for that auspicious occasion. SAGRAMORE. 





ANOTHER Account. 

The last of these entertainments for the present year was given at 
St James’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, when a programme of the 
richest quality was performed with the skill usually marking the 
efforts of the eminent artists habitually engaged in the honourable 
service. Although no other name than Beethoven was attached to 
the list of pieces, the director nevertheless succeeded in making a 
selection which wanted neither variety nor interest. At the beginning 
stood the Quintet in C minor (Op. 29), for two violins, two violas, 
and violoncello ; and at the end the ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata (Op. 47), for 
pianoforte and violin; while mid-way was placed the ‘Sonata 
Pathetique,” for pianoforte alone. Three songs, ‘“‘Wonne der 
Wehmuth,” ‘*An denken,” and ‘‘ Penitence,” intervening, afforded 
relief without disturbing the special character of the programme. 
At the conclusion of the quintet, the performers, Mdme Norman- 
Néruda, MM. L. Kies, Hollander, Zerbini, and Piatti were vocifer- 
ously cheered for an admirable interpretation of the work. Though 
rare eloquence distinguished the delivery of the adagio, and remark- 
able force of accent the scherzo, yet passages in the presto were 
quite electric in character. Whilst Miss Agnes Zimmermann was 











revealing her own artistic merits in the Sonata Pathetique, she was 
at the same time reviving in the minds of some of the auditors 
memories of bygone performances—for the sonata falls upon the ear 
as the voice of an old and beloved friend. Another favourite work 
is the “‘ Kreutzer” Sonata, which Mdme Néruda played on Saturday 
with excelling grace and irresistible charm. There existed 
apparently a rare community of feeling and purpose between the 
violinist and pianist. The latter, Miss Zimmermann, is undoubtedly 
a musician of sterling quality. On this occasion Mr Thorndike was 
the vocalist, and, pin rendered Beethoven’s beautiful songs with 
intelligence and good taste, he secured hearty recognition from the 
audience. On January 10th the Saturday afternoon concerts will be 
resumed, when Beethoven’s magnificent Septet in E flat will be 
performed. At the first Monday evening concert, January 5th, a 
sonata for violoncello (obbligato) and pianoforte, by - Piatti, will 
be heard for the first time. Rumour is speaking high iy of this, the 
latest, composition of the favourite artist-composer. Herr Joachim 
makes his first bow on February 28th, until which time Mdme 
Norman-Néruda will continue as leading violinist. The list of 
pianists is exceptionally strong, including Mdme Essipoff, Mdme 
Haas, and Mr Max Pauer. Besides, there is a great probability of 
hearing Mdme Schumann in February or March. — Should this 
esteemed lady fail in visiting England during the coming spring, the 
director will doubtless secure the services of the new favourite, 
Mdlle Kleeberg. The artists connected with this admirable institu- 
tion could not Tet the twenty-fifth year of its existence pass without 
expressing esteem for its founder and director. In the presentation 
of an album to Mr Arthur Chappell they received the co-operation 
of Mr Robert Browning, who wrote the dedicatory stanzas, and Mr 
Alma Tadema, whose pencil illuminated the frontispiece.—L. 





(New Song for Music.) 


Sing a song of welcome 
To the bright New Year ; 
Let glad hearts and voices 
Blend in chorus clear. 
Through her gracious influence 
Heaven is drawing near 


Sing a song of welcome 
To the bright New Year, 
Let the flowers of gladness 
In her path appear! 
As a fair star, shedding 
Light in winter drear, 
Comes she ; let us, therefore, Unto man; then let us 
Hail the sweet New Year! Hail the sweet New Year! 
Copyright. Saran Ann STOWE, 


HAIL THE SWEET NEW YEAR! 
| 











Mr F. H. Cowrn AnD THE GLASGow SocreTy OF MUsICcIANS.— 
A complimentary dinner was given at Maclean’s Hotel on Friday 
evening, Dec. 19, to Mr F. H. Cowen by the Glasgow Society of 
Musicians, which has been recently established for the purpose of 
giving musicians and lovers of music an opportunity of meeting at 
regular intervals, on the Continental plan. The chairman was Mr 
Julian Seligmann, and the croupiers Mr Alan Macbeth and Mr J. A. 
Robertson. There were over a hundred guests, including Sir James 
Bain, late Lord Provost of Glasgow, Herr Franz Rummell, and Dr 
Donald Macleod, The Chairman gave the toast of the evening, 
‘*Mr Cowen” (drunk with Highland honours). He said Mr Cowen 
was not merely a musician, but a gentleman of refined culture, and 
had a deep and warm feeling for everything that was good and 
beautiful. It would be trying Mr Cowen’s feeling of modesty too 
much, and it would be perfectly unnecessary in a society of 
musicians to go into particulars about his merits either as a pianist, 
as a conductor, or as a composer (applause). But the true poet who 
created works like Pauline, The Rose Maiden, The Corsair, The 
Language of Flowers—four symphonies, of which the third had the 
honour of being performed by Herr Richter in Vienna, and the 
fourth, which they would have the pleasure of hearing next 
Tuesday evening—did not require any introduction (applause). His 
works were his best eulogy (applause). A stone monument for a 
a man was only seen at one place, but the work of a great man 
lled the world (applause). They wished Mr Cowen long life, good 
health, and prosperity, and hoped he would enrich the treasury of 
musical literature with many more beautiful works. In reply, Mr 
Cowen remarked that he considered the principle on which the 
society was founded an excellent one, enabling, as it did, musicians 
to meet and interchange ideas, perform and discuss new works, and 
cultivate each other’s friendship and good-will. He further 
expressed a hope that something similar would soon be started in 
London, where at present anything approaching esprit de corps 

among musicians is unknown. Mr Cowen concluded by proposing 
the health of the Society, coupled with the name of Mr Re rtgon. 
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MDME SAINTON-DOLBYS VOCAL ACADEMY. 

On Thursday evening, Dec. 18th, the pupils of the above 
institution entertained their friends and the public at Steinway Hall 
to a performance of a programme so arranged as to exhibit to the 
best advantage the qualities and skill of each youthful vocalist. 
Many of the young ladies who study at the vocal academy have no 
intention of making music a profession. Of this class is Miss 
Holmes, who sang ‘‘ It was a dream” (Cowen) with simplicity and 
much feeling. The influence of Mdme Sainton-Dolby’s high culture 
is in this way extending to circles of society hitherto not conspicuous 
for vocal excellence. Besides, amateurs instead of limiting the 
exercise of their talents to home or friendly gatherings, are now 
undertaking public duties which Pras | the counsels of an 
experienced artist. Two young ladies, Miss Sweeney and Miss 
Waite, appeared on Thursday evening for the first time in public, 
and each gained the approbation of auditors, the former singing ‘“ O 
Fair Dove” (Sir Arthur Sullivan) with a soft quality of voice and 
unforced expression, the latter rendering the descriptive ballad, 
‘*The Sands of Dee” (Mdme Sainton-Dolby), with an earnestness 
that secured prolonged applause. By clear enunciation Miss Clarke 
presented the songs, ‘‘The Green Trees whispered” (Balfe) and 
‘*The Lady of the Lea” (Smart), in a very acceptable form. Miss 
Amy Foster’s rich contralto tones were revealed with great skill in 
Cowen’s ballad entitled ‘‘ Because” ; and the songs, ‘‘ Sail Swiftly ” 
(Sir G. Macfarren) and ‘‘Gently Zephyr ” (Sir W. S. Bennett), were 
rendered with point and fervour by Miss Mary Willis. A special 
success was won by Miss Hyde in two new songs, “ Three Sprays of 
Heather ” and ‘‘ The Little Maiden,” evidently written for her by 
Mdme Sainton. Whilst giving adequate interpretation to each 
composition, the fair artist threw into the words and music of the 
latter a piquancy, aided by facial expression, that secured the 
honour of an encore. Miss iyde has a promising future before her. 
Perhaps the most uncommon feature of the concert was the choral 
singing of the students. Seldom have we heard music written for 
female voices rendered with such purity of tone and skill in the 
observance of degrees and qualities cf sound. M. Sainton evidently 
takes care and delight in producing results too often thought 
beneath anxious consideration. The choruses ‘‘The bird at sea” 
and ‘‘ The wood nymphs ” (Smart) were beautifully rendered ; and 
the vocal charm was still more strikingly apparent in Walter 
Macfarren’s Song of the Sunbeam. In the selection from The Rose of 
Sharon (A. C. Mackenzie), for female voices, the pupils had music 
which made unusual demands upon their attention and skill. But 

\the task was accomplished with apparent ease and freedom. The 
chorus, ‘‘ Art thou so simple?” requiring neat and decisive attack, 
and ‘‘This is the day,” a number distinguished by breadth of 
phrasing, were both admirably interpreted. Mention should here 
be made of clever singing by Miss Hilda Coward (a former pupil) in 
the solo parts of the selection. Not only was the air ‘‘ The Lord is 
my shepherd” well rendered, but in the passage, “‘ This is my 
beloved,” in answer to the remonstrances of the women, Miss 
Coward brought into exercise unsuspected powers of expression. A 

— of M. Sainton—Miss Winifred Robinson—played the andante 

and finale of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto like a true artist. M. 
Leipold presided at the pianoforte with great ability, and M. Sainton 

was, as usual, the conductor.—L. T. 


—_—o—. 


MUSIC AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Dear Srr,—Your notice of the first Philharmonic Concert (5th 
season) in this town must have given great pleasure to all concerned 
except to one, a young and highly accomplished English lady, ‘‘ Miss 
Adam,” whom, owing, most probably, to an oversight, you did not 
mention. Miss Adam, who is a very faithful member of our 
Philharmonic Society, both as vocalist and pianist, quite surpassed 
herself in the latter oe ge on the above occasion in compositions 
by Paradisi, B. Godard, and Chopin, She was recalled again and 
again by an enthusiastic audience. We hear that at the next 
concert of this society, Mozart’s Don Juan (Act 1) will be for the 
first time performed at Boulogne, as well as a Scéne fantastique, La 
Ronde des Songes, by Mdme de Grandval, which is well spoken of.-— 
I am, dear Sir, yours very faithfully A. 








Dr LENNOX BROWNE ON THE Errect oF ALCOHOL ON VOCALISTS.— 
Ina paper on ‘‘ The effects of Inebriety on the Vocal and Respiratory 
Organs,” to be read to the Society for the study and cure of inebriety, 
in the rooms of the Medical Society of London, Chandos Street, 
Cavendish Square, on Tuesday afternoon, 6th January, at 4 o'clock, 
Dr Lennox Browne will relate the experience as to alcohol of over 
300 professional vocalists. 


Se, 





EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 73. 
( Continued ion page 789.) 
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At Covent Garden Theatre a new musical play (taken from Sir 
Walter Scott’s Tales of my Landlord), called Montrose ; or, The 
Children of the Mist, was produced on the 14th of February. 
this piece Miss Stephens sang two agreeable Scotch airs, ‘‘ Charley 
is my darling ” and ‘‘ We're a’ nodding” (arranged by Mr Hawes), 
the latter of which was encored. The music, which was chiefly 
selected from the most favourite Scotch airs by Bishop, was 
pleasing. 

The song, ‘‘ We're a’ nodding,” being subsequently pirated and 
published in one of our magazines by Mr Taylor, jun., Mr Hawes 
applied to the Lord Chancellor for an injunction, and after having, 
in support of his copyright, expended one hundred and twenty 
pounds, and Mr Taylor in his defence seventy, the Lord Chancellor 
Eldon finally declared that he knew nothing of music, and left each 
party to pay his own costs. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on the 3rd of June, under the manage- 
ment of the persons deputed by the new proprietor. As these 
gardens have lately passed from the family in whose possession they 
had been ever since they were first opened as a place of public 
entertainment, I will here state some of the leading particulars rela- 
tive to them. The estate, which consists of the house and gardens, 
is copyhold, and contains eight acres, subject to a heriot, or fine, of 
five hundred pounds to the Prince of Wales, who is lord of the 
manor. It was formerly the mansion, &c., of — Vaux, Esq., and 
was, after the name of its owner, called Vaux’s Hall, which time 
has so corrupted that the noblesse denominate it Vox Hall, and the 
canaille Fox Hall. This estate was purchased by Jonathan Tyers, 
Esq., who converted it into a place of public amusement in the year 
1736. The entertainments consisted of a concert, suppers, &c., and 
the admission money was one shilling. The concert at first was 
purely instrumental, but in the year 1745 singing was introduced, 
and the singers first employed were Messrs Low, Reinhold, sen., 
and Mrs Arne (wife to Dr Arne), who was a great favourite with 
the public. The organ was played by Mr (afterwards Dr) Worgan, 
who composed many of the songs, and the band was led by the 
eccentric Tom Collet. Collet was lame in his left leg, and the 
waterman who carried his fiddle-case for him from the barge to the 
gardens limped with his right leg. The waterman, encouraged by 
the good-nature of Collet, assumed a kind of familiarity with him, 
and used to say to the leader (both limping along), ‘‘ Ah, Master 
Collet, you and I have seen many ups and downs in life!” West- 
minster Bridge not being finished till 1750, Mr Tyers built a hand- 
some barge, which from Palace Yard old stairs conveyed his per- 
formers to Vauxhall and back again when the performances were 
ended. It will appear that Mr Tyers spared no expense in de- 
corating the gardens, when it is stated that he employed that great 
artist, Hogarth, to invent the amusing pictures which lined the 
supper boxes ; Hayman and Mortimer to paint those in the saloon, 
which cost five hundred pounds each; and that famous sculptor, 

Roubilliac (at the expense of three hundred pounds), to execute the 
fine statue of Handel (now in the possession of Mr Barret) which 
stood in the gardens behind the noble Gothic orchestra. ‘‘This 
statue of Handel,” says Dr Burney, “‘ was placed in the gardens for 
the opening of the season on the 2nd of May, 1738. He is repre- 
sented in a loose robe, sweeping the lyre, and listening to the sounds 
which a little boy, sculptured at his feet, seems to be writing down 
on the back of a violoncello. The whole composition is in elegant 
taste.” Soon after this statue was set up, the following verses 
appeared :— 

That Orpheus moved a grove, a rock, a stream, 
By music’s power, will not a fiction seem ; 

For here as great a miracle is shown, 

A Handel breathing, though transformed to stone. 

Roubilliac (a Frenchman) came to England in the latter part of the 
reign of George the First, when there was a great dearth of native 
talent. The celebrated Lord Chesterfield said of him,—‘*‘ Roubilliac 
is our only statuary, and the other artists are mere stone-cutters.” 
I cannot pass over a curious coincidence relative to Roubilliac. The 
first work he executed in this country was the above-mentioned 
statue of Handel, and, after a lapse of many years—during which he 
produced a variety of rare specimens of his art—the superb monu- 
ment of the same great musician in Westminster Abbey was his last. 
Mr Tyers, by his spirited management, soon brought the gardens to 
an uncommon degree of popularity ; though his temper was so ex- 
tremely irritable that when bad weather kept the public away, he 
would thump his hat, and swear that if he had been a hatter, men 
would have been made without heads! That he possessed a large 
portion of obstinacy also, the following fact will prove: His eldest 
son, Mr Jonathan Tyers, jun., wishing to be united in marriage to 
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an accomplished young lady who had no fortune, his father, on 
being consulted on the subject, swore that if he married her he 
would turn his back on him for ever. The son, to conquer his 
passion, went to the East Indies. On his return home (after suffer- 
ing shipwreck) he learnt that the object of his attachment had been 
married during his absence, and had become a widow, with a jointure 
of eight hundred pounds a year. The intimacy was renewed, and 
conceiving that his father’s objection was now removed, he informed 
him that it was his intention to make the widow his wife ; on which 
the old gentleman exclaimed with great warmth,—‘ As I refused 
my consent when the lady had not a shilling, if you marry her now 
she has got a fortune, I'll disinherit you!” The son, however, 
married the lady, and the father kept his word, for, at his death, he 
cut Mr J. Tyers, jun., off with a shilling. At the death of Mr Tyers 
the gardens devolved on his son, Mr Thomas Tyers, a councillor, 
and his two daughters, who, in order to induce their disinherited 
brother to take on himself the entire management of the gardens, 
divided the property into four equal parts, one of which they 
presented to him as a remuneration for his services. This gentleman 
was of a different disposition to his father ; the one being irritable 
and obstinate, the other mild and forgiving ; and although his father 
had acted with so much severity towards him, he et him 
‘from the bottom of his heart.” On the anniversary of his father’s 
death, which took place during the Vauxhall season, Mr Tyers in- 
variably caused to be performed in the concert Handel’s ‘‘ Dead 
March ” (Saul) ; and it was his custom (as I have often witnessed) 
to steal unobserved to a tree near to the orchestra, and listen to 
that impressive composition, whilst he indulged in filial reflections, 
and dropped a tear to the memory of a revered though unkind 
parent. Mr Tyers continued the liberal system of his father in the 
management of the gardens, and, having survived his relatives, they 
ultimately became his sole property. At his demise they came into 
the possession of Mr Barrett, who had married Miss Tyers. At the 
death of Mr Barrett, who had greatly improved them, the gardens 
descended to his two sons, George Rogers Barrett, Esq., and the 
Rev. Jonathan Tyers Barrett (now a D.D.), and were wholly under 
the direction of the former, who during his management (to the end 
of the season 1821) brought them to the acmé of elegance and fashion. 
These gardens, now the property of Mr Phillips, of sporting 
celebrity, were managed by Mr Bish, of lottery notoriety, under 
whose direction they underwent a strange metamorphosis. The 
concert, which had hitherto been performed by musicians of the first 
class (forty in number), selected from the orchestras of the Opera 
House, the Concert of Ancient Music, and the two patent theatres, 
was now, with the exception of half a dozen stringed instruments, 
performed by the military band of the Guards, who at the end of the 
acts, by dotting their coloured coats, and slipping on their regi- 
mental ones, were quickly ready to perform their old duties of play- 
ing to the rope-dancing, &c. It would have been well for these 
Proteuses to have had recourse to the well-known expedient of John 
Wilkes, Esq., of patriotic memory, whose blue coat and gold, lined 
with scarlet, was so contrived, that when a change of dress was 
necessary, by turning it inside out it presented a military dress of 
scarlet and gold, lined with blue. 

In the summer of this year, 1822, I went from London to pass a 
week or two at Brighton with a particular friend and pupil of mine 
(a young man of fortune), and his wife, who had with them a 
favourite livery servant, a lad about eighteen years old. We had 
good lodgings in James Street, at an earthenware and china shop, 
which was so well stocked that a great number of the larger articles 
were suspended from the ceiling. We passed a week very pleasantly, 
but during the following one our pleasure was interrupted by my 
friend having given his servant leave to go out (with a strict in- 
junction to return in time to lay the cloth for dinner at five o’clock) 
to see the King and suite set out from the Pavilion for London, 
Five o'clock arrived, but no footman appeared. The people of the 
house, however, prepared the table ; but, on the dinner being served 
up, it was discovered that the lad had locked up the plate, and had 
taken the key in his pocket. This circumstance putting my friend 
into a violent fit of anger, he arose from his seat, and after having 
paced the room a few times, he began dancing, or rather stamping, 
and at length jumping like a madman, a tremendous crash was Senet, 
as if the house was falling. This produced instantaneous surprise 
and silence ; and while we were speculating on the probable cause of 
it, the enigma was solved by the entrée of the landlady in a state of 
great excitement, protesting against proceedings which had unhinged 
most of the articles which had been appended to the shop ceiling 
directly under him, and had reduced to fragments one half of her 
stock. This event, together with reflection, brought my friend to 
his senses, and having ten pounds subsequently to pay for the de- 

struction his violence had occasioned, he never afterwards indulged 
himself in a similar pas seul. 
(To be continued. ) 








WAIFS. 


Etelka Gerster has been stopping in Bologna. 

Audran’s Mascotte has been well received in Bilbao. 

There is some talk of adopting in Austria the French normal 
pitch. 

Wagner’s Walkiire has been performed at the Stadttheater, 
Dantsic. 

Faure, as well as Mdme Adler-Devries, is engaged at the Paris 
Grand Opera. 

New York papers speak well of a young Hungarian singer, Mdlle 
Hermine Bely. 

A Conservatory of Music has been established at Charleston, 
South Carolina. : 

Gounod and Léo Delibes have both promised to pay a visit this 
winter to Geneva. 

Ponchielli’s Gioconda has been favourably received at the Teatro 
Pagliano, Florence. 

The Musella company are doing pretty good business at the Teatro 
Don Pedro, Rio Janeiro. 

Mendelssohn’s Hlijah was performed at the fourth concert of the 
Musical Association, Gotha, 

The first performance in Antwerp of Anton Rubinstein’s Nero is 
fixed for to-day, the 24th inst. 

The season of the Milan Opera Company at the Star Theatre, New 
York, terminated disastrously. 

Julius Bliithner has presented a splendid concert grand piano 
to the New Gewandhaus, Leipsic. 

The first concert for the season of the Royal Conservatory, 
Brussels, took place on the 21st inst. 

The first Soirée of Chamber Music was given by the New York 
Philharmonic Club on the 2nd inst. 

The Italian Opera-company lately performing in Salamanca has 
been dissolved for want of patronage. 

Franz Liszt intends, it is now asserted, returning from Rome to 
Pesth as soon as the middle of January. 

Emile Mathieu is composing a grand five-act opera, Richilde, for 
which he has himself written the book. 

Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Nero, was to be given, under his own 
direction, on the 28rd inst., in Antwerp. 

Ercole Bolognini was lately in Milan, to engage an operatic com- 
pany for the new Teatro Municipale, Nice. 

Vogl, of the Theatre Royal, Munich, has been fulfilling a short 
engagement at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

Mdme Sembrich was to make her first appearance at the Teatro 
del Liceo, Barcelona, either in Lucia or Jl Barbiere. 

The Teatro Pagliano, as well as the Teatro della Pergola, 
Florence, will be open this carneval for grand opera. 

The centenary of Father Martini’s death was duly celebrated, 
under the direction of Luigi Mancinelli, in Bologna. 

The rehearsals of the ballet, Rodope, have been actively pushed 
forward for some time past at the Teatro Regio, Turin, 

Mdme Fidés-Devriés has made a triumphant first appearance at 
the Teatro del Liceo, Barcelona, the opera being Faust. 

A one-act comic opera, Die Wette, music by Alphons Maurice, 
will shortly be produced at the Theatre Royal, Dresden. 

Mdme Kupfer-Berger, of the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, lately 
sang three nights at the Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Hoffmann’s opera, Aennchen von Tharau, was performed on the 
7th inst. for the first time at the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Wiesbaden. 

Felix Driiseke has received from the King of Saxony, to whom he 
dedicated his new Symphony in F major, a handsome diamond ring. 

Pollini has commissioned Villiers Stanford to compose an 
0 on a book by Hugo Wittmann, for the Stadttheater, Ham- 

urgh. 

Mdme Ida Beber, formerly prima donna at the Leipsic Stadt- 
theater, which she left on marrying about a year ago, has died 
suddenly. 

Annie Norton Hartdegen, of New York, sings the soprano 
solos in the Christmas performance of MHandel’s Messiah at 
Cincinnati. 

Mdlle Van Zandt has madea great hit in Lakmé at St Petersburgh. 
The Emperor and Empress, with all the Court, were present at the 
first performance. 

OrGan Vacancy.—The situation of organist and choirmaster for 
St George’s Parish Church, Edinburgh, is announced to be vacant. 
The salary is £120 per annum (see advertisement). 

A new four-act romantic opera, Das steinerne Herz, by Theobald 
Rehbaum, will be produced in January or February at the Stadt- 
theater, Magdeburg. 
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The Royal Conservatory, Leipsic, has been presented by a donor 
who desires to remain unknown the sum of 300,000 marks for the 
erection of new premises. 

Jos. Mertens’ opera, Le Capitaine Noir, already performed with 
success at Antwerp and in Holland, will ere long be given at the 
Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Mdlle Dupare and M. Bellat have been condemned to pay 25,000 
francs each for breaking their engagements with the manager of the 
Café-Concert-Scala, Paris. 

Gailhard lately went to Barcelona with a view to engaging 
Gayarre for the Paris Grand Opera, but his trip has apparently not 
led to a satisfactory result, 

Malle Balthasar-Florence, a fair violinist of Namur, was much 
applauded at the concert given to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Liedertafel, Aix-la-Chapelle. 

A performance of Georg Vierling’s Alarich was given on the 8th 
instant, in Stuttgart, by the new Vocal Association, under the 
direction of Herr T, Krug-Waldsee. 

A performance of Anton Rubinstein’s Verlorenes Paradies will be 
given, under his own direction, by the Riihl Association, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, on the 2nd March, 1885. 

In consequence of the continued illness of its director, Count 
Moles Lebailly de Serret, the Réunion Musicale, Bruges, will give 
no concerts during the season of 1884-85. 

According to a recent communication from New York, Mr Hermann 
Brandt, leader of the Philharmonic and Thomas Orchestras, was 
suffering from a severe attack of typhoid fever. 

The manager of the Thalia Theater, lately burnt down at Stettin, 
has receiv rmission to erect a temporary wooden structure 
during the building of a new permanent theatre. 

In connection with the opening of the new Gewandhaus, Leipsic, 
the University of that town has conferred the honorary degree of 
“Dr Ph.” on the well-known Capellmeister, Carl Reinecke. 

According to accounts from Florence, Mdlle Neyma, a fair young 
American and pupil of Mdme Marchesi’s, has made a very favour- 
able impression as Norina in Don Pasquale at the Teatro Niccolini. 

Malle d’Ervilly, who studied under Duprez, and has been singing 
successfully at Lyons and The Hague, will shortly appear at the 
Paris Grand Opera as Inés in L’Africaine and Mathilde in Guillaume 
Tell. 

The cast of Vellate’s new opera, Baldassare, to be produced in the 
early part of January at the Teatro Real, Madrid, includes Signore 
Teodorini, Mariani-de-Angelis, Signori Massini, Battistini, Silvestri, 
and Rapp. 

‘* Send a shot at them,” said the Mandarin, as the vessel of the 
Foreign Devils neared the port. ‘‘They are out of range,” observed 
the gunner ; ‘‘it would reach only half way.” ‘‘ Then send two, 
—— idiot !” rejoined the Mandarin. 

Mdme Helen Hopekirk was so seriously ill that she was compelled 
to give up her engagement with the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 
for rehearsal and concert on November 28th and 29th. Her place 
was supplied by Miss Margulies. —American Art Journal. 

Joseph von Witt, tenor of the Grand-Ducal Theatre, Schwerin, 
was selected to sing the part of Lohengrin in Wagner’s opera of that 
name, at the Teatro Apollo, Rome, from the 15th January to the 
15th February, but previous engagements prevented his doing so. 

According to report, Mdme Pauline Lucca and Mierzwinski were 
engaged for five nights at the Opera in Moscow, but the members of 
the company refused—why, is not stated—to sing with them. It is 
furthermore asserted that the two celebrated artists in question 
intend bringing an action against the management. 

Handel's sacred masterpiece, The Messiah, was given under the 
conductorship of Mr W. G. Cusins at St James’s Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, with Miss Griswold, Mdme Patey, Mr Sims Reeves, Mr 
Piercy, and Mr sane, as principal singers. The performance 
altogether was remarkably good, and reflected great credit on all 
concerned, 

Sir Robert P. Stewart, Mus. D., has accepted the post of musical 
conductor of the North London Choral Society's Concerts, at the 
Bow and Bromley Institute. Several new choral works will be pro- 
duced during the ensuing season as well as some new part-songs, by 
Sir Robert Stewart, set to words by Wellington Guernsey, which 
will be sung for the first time in public. 

Mpe VALLertA,—The accident that happened to Mdme Valleria’s 
carriage as the accomplished vocalist was returning home in it from 
a concert at Leicester, prevented her singing at Edinburgh as 
announced, Our readers will be glad to learn that Mdme Valleria 
suffered only from fright, and that she is now as well as ever, and 
has fulfilled all her other concert engagements since with ease to 
herself and pleasure to her audience. 





Chappell & Co.’s 
PIANOFORTES. 


() HAPPELL & CO’S STUDENTS PIANOFORTE. 
Compass, 5 Octaves, Check Action. 16 Guineas. In use at 
the principal Colleges and High Schools. 











(ee & COS TWENTY GUINEA PIANINO, 
Compass 63 Octaves, Trichord Treble, Check Action, Canadian 
Walnut Case. These Pianinos were awarded the Prize Medal at 
the Dublin Exhibition of 1865, with the following commendation :— 
“Quality not sacrificed to cheapness, and excellence in Cottage 
Pianofortes.”— Vide Jurors’ Report. 





{HAPPELL & CO’S BOUDOIR AND YACHT 
/ PIANINOS may be had in Thirty Varieties, from 30 to 


45 Guineas, 





HAPPELL & COS IRON-FRAMED OBLIQUE 
PIANINO, Trichord, Check Action, 7 Octaves, Solid Walnut 
Case, 35 Guineas ; Ebonized and Gilt, 38 Guineas. “ 





‘he APPELL & COS IRON-FRAMED COTTAGE 
PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





—— & CO’S IRON-FRAMED CROSS- 
STRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 40 Guineas. 





"Bygone & CO’S IRON-FRAMED DOUBLE 
' OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, from 60 


Guineas. 





{HAPPELL & CO’S OVERSTRUNG OBLIQUE 
C GRAND, complete Iron Frame, with Iron Pin Plate, 
Patent Check Action, and Harmonic Dampers in Bass. ‘The 
most perfect instrament made. Rosewood, 90 Guineas ; Walnut, 


100 Guineas. 





YHAPPELL & COS MIGNON GRAND PIANO- 
( FORTE, complete Iron Frame, Perfect Check Action 
Rosewood, 80 Guineas ; Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


ONE HUNDRED VARIETIES ON VIEW. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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THE 


ASHDOWN COLLECTION | 


OF 


Standard Pianoforte Music, 





VOL. 8. D. 
1. Heller, 25 Studies. Op. 47 ..........cssccseeeee 3.0 
2. Heller. 30 Studies. Op. 46 o.......ceeeeeees 3.04 
3. Heller. 25 Studies. Op. 45 ..........ccssecseeee 3.0 
4. Duvernoy. Ecole du mécanisme. Op.120 ... 1 0 | 


5. Lemoine. 50 Etudes enfantines, Op. 37 ...... 2 0 
6. Concone. 25 Etudes mélodiques. Op. 24 ...... 1 0 
7. Heller. Selection of favorite compositions, 


BHA? ouidecoseloenesennecencasernouresyaeeansabeceoaed 2 0) 
. Heller. Transcriptions of Schubert’s songs. 
SE rnverrconmiunnictenneninantin 2 0 
. Heller. 32 Preludes (4 Mademoiselle Lili). 
DRO xicanhsinidcpualsdleniananibata neal 16 
Kullak. Youthful days. 24 Characteristic 
GENE « siestiniacnnauinnieipdalaaaads 1 6 
Lange. 6 Characteristic pieces, Aus des 
Eee Tie. a TD ccssscscsicnsassshessedoss 1 0 
. Liszt. Transcriptions of Schubert’s songs 
SEN Uinciabkcoesnenaieiavadeviabiiiniaaioebabs 2 6 
Reinecke, 3 Sonatines. Op. 47........000....0. 1 0 


| VOL. 
14. Liszt. Selection of favorite compositions. No, 1 


15. Rubinstein. Selection of favorite compositions. 
|: a) ee ee TS err Te mee emer Pere ne 
16. Schulhoff. Selection of favorite compositions, 


17. Schumann. Scenes of childhood (Kinder- 
enema), GES | cicsissssisssthinton 
| 18. Schumann. Selection of favorite compositions, 


| 

| 19. Sydney Smith. Selection of favorite com- 
| 

| ONG, TRAE sssnhestiecsesncineiebsasaanena 
| 


20. Lichner. Pictures of youth (Jugendleben). 


| 21. Loeschhorn. Ci 'dhood’s hours (Aus der 


Kinderwelt). 24 Characteristic Pieces, 





Op. OS wal 100” icici hehehe. 
22. Heller. Album for the young. Op. 188......... 
23, Kohler. 20 Studies, Op. 50 ........cccccceeeeees 
24. Kohler, 20 Studies, Op. 60 (sequel to Op. 50) 


(To be continued.) 
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